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Sf AIRPLANE has no morals. It 
cannot distinguish between 
good and evil. Its role in world society 
and its future contributions to our 


civilization depend entirely upon how 
itis used by man. 


The dominance of the airplane in 
World War II is proved. It has 
achieved deadly effectiveness, within 
a vastly expanded radius. Competent 
observers have predicted that, if an- 
other air war is waged, the resultant 
havoc may bring the collapse of our 
civilization. 

To whatever extent this is possible, 
it is corollarially true that the air- 
plane offers equal possibilities for 
peace. It is capable of as much good 
as it is of evil. Airplanes can travel 
as far and as fast to meet the spiritual, 
social, political and economic needs 
of all people, everywhere, as they 
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now travel to mete out death and 
destruction. 

Will men learn to think in terms ot 
air for the good of humanity? Are we 
capable of devising and applying 
methods to utilize air transportation 
for peaceful pursuits, with the same 
vigor and determination with which 
we have speeded the development of 
global aviation in war? 

There is a group of people advan- 
tageously situated to instill the new 
attitude of mind necessary for the 
Air Age—teachers and school ad- 
ministrators. Their responsibility in 
this matter is equaled only by their 
opportunity. 

We invite your participation in 
this crucial time of growing need for 
enlightenment. A free copy of “Air 
Age Education News” is available 
upon request. 
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I’m Coming Back 
PHILIP MORELAND 


Displaced Persons Specialist, United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration, Washington, D. C. 





THE WORK OF UNRRA 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration 

To ENcouRAGE a human understanding of the program of the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration, known 
as UNRRA, in our secondary school, Philip Moreland, now a 
member of the staff of UNRRA, was invited by THe Buttetin to 
describe his own wartime experiences and the effect of UNRRA in 
alleviating the suffering in liberated countries. Mr. Moreland, a re- 
patriated American, was educated at Stanford University, University 
of California, and the Sorbonne in Paris. He first went abroad in 
1928 as an exchange fellow and taught at the Lycee de Bourges. 
When war broke out in Europe, he went into welfare work and was 
in Paris at the time of the invasion by Germany. On declaration of 
war on the United States by Germany, he was arrested and sent to a 
prison camp at Compiegne. He lived a desperate existence as he 
describes hereafter until he was repatriated in March, 1944, when 
he returned to America on the Gripsholm. He is now on the staff of 
UNRRA as a Displaced Persons Specialist. 

It is the fond hope of THe Butxetin that this first-hand account 
will be acceptable material for a resource unit for the study of the 


work and program of UNRRA—The Editor. 











WENTY-SEVEN months of captivity—of dull, hopeless waiting and watch- 

ing. Through many lanes of barbed wire, about fifty yards away, we could 
see them. Hundreds, thousands of Frenchmen, all kinds and ages. There were 
officers, priests, well-dressed men, peasants, and above all, many young men. 
Men who still looked well and strong when they came in, but who, after a 
few weeks of prison-camp life, seemed thinner, more tired, and somehow, 
more hopeless, too. Small wonder. Their rations were the same that the 
Germans gave us—in the morning, some foul greenish mixture (at least, it 
was hot!) that it amused us to call tea. At noon, a plate of bad soup. At night, 
tea again with a piece of almost uneatable bread. That was to last twenty-four 
hours! Sometimes a piece of fat was given with the bread, or a spoonful of 
ersatz honey. More often, it was dry. 

We more fortunate Americans in our corner of this tremendous con- 
centration camp received help from the Red Cross, and our courageous French 
friends from Paris were allowed to visit us twice a month and bring us food. 
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But these others—any communication with them was strictly torbidden, and 
the automatic rifles rang out frequently even if we got too close to the barbed 
wire. So we watched. 

It is useless to dwell on the German methods of preparing them for de- 
parture. There was little we could do but watch, and suffer for them. Then 
they were off, two thousand, three thousand Frenchmen, escorted by many 
armed German guards and loaded into boxcars for their four- or five-day trip 
into Germany. And we remained to watch the next group being formed. What 
would become of these brave men? Lucky if they got to Germany alive. And 
then what? Almost certain starvation, or slow torture under slave-labor con- 
ditions. How many would come home? 

RELIEF TO SOME 

One day there was a rumor of repatriation in the air. We didn’t really 
believe it. The next day a telegraphed list arrived from Berlin. Only 68 out 
of more than 400 Americans were to be ready at five the next morning. A few 
were overjoyed. Many more, I think, were stunned. Repatriation? Home, se- 
curity, comfort? But what about those we were leaving behind? We felt as 
though we were letting them down. And what about those sad faces on the 
other side? Who would think of them later on? Who would try to find them? 

After a harrowing five-day trip locked in over-crowded cars, we arrived in 
Lisbon, March 5th. On the 15th we landed in New York, still too shaken to 
realize we were home. Here, indeed, was security. No more breathless moments 
as planes passed overhead. No more nerve-shattering, ear-splitting crashes as 
bombs fell. No more cold, no more hunger. But here, too, was much com- 
placency. Here was much indifference. My thought turned constantly to the 
comrades left behind, hundreds of them, and to the thousands, the tens of 
thousands of faces on the other side of the barbed wire. I was lucky . . . 

Aren’t you glad to be home? Why, yes. Aren’t you glad to see your 
family? Of course, I’m glad! But it wasn’t long before even my family knew 
that for my own peace of mind, and theirs, I would have to go back. But 
how? Various things were suggested. As a repatriated prisoner, I was not 
eligible for military duty. There were agencies, services, so many in fact that 
I was confused. Which one would be fastest? Which one would help me the 
most to help those people just starting into slavery? 


I CONSIDERED UNRRA 

What was UNRRA? I had heard so many of these alphabetical arrange- 
ments that I wasn’t sure whether this was something new. UNRRA means the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration. Relief and Re- 
habilitation? That sounded interesting, but who were the United Nations? 
Forty-four nations including the United States, Great Britain, Russia, and 
China, each contributing an amount equal to one per cent of its annual income 
for the relief and rehabilitation of peoples and countries in need. 
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But what could I do in this enormous organization? It became very simple. 
One of the most complex problems facing UNRRA was that of displaced per- 
sons. I had never heard the expression before, but it had a familiar ring. 
Indeed I had been a displaced person from the very start, that day five years 
ago, August 25, 1939, when I had heard in Switzerland that the frontiers of 
France might be closed that night, and had caught the first train for Paris. 
And when war broke out in the early days of September, had I not deliberately 
made myself a displaced person when I decided to stay and see it out with my 
friends and associates of the past fifteen years? I had seen displaced persons, 
thousands of them when, in May, 1940, down in a little village in the 
Loiret, we had toiled night and day trying to help and comfort the stricken 
humanity that flowed down every country road as the Germans rushed 
through Holland, Belgium, and Northern France, and again when I finally 
fought my way back to Paris in a desperate attempt to stem this insane flow of 
people, streaming out into the face of death itself on the highways. During 
the first eighteen of these months of German occupation, I was a very displaced 
person. 

And who could be more displaced when I sat for twenty-seven intermi- 
nable months in a filthy prison camp, cheerfully believing that tomorrow 
would be D-day? Liberation, peace, reunion! But liberation had come in an- 
other way. It was robbed of its joy because so many others were staying behind, 
and because “on the other side” a new group was being formed, as so many 
had already been formed, to be sent on the long journey eastwards, into slavery, 
exile, and suffering. 


So here was UNRRA—a world-wide organization planning to deal with 
that very problem. My enthusiasm was aroused at once. How had this organi- 
zation come into being? The determination of the 44 United Nations to carry 
forward their joint efforts for the relief of the liberated peoples led to the 
creation of UNRRA. This time there was a greater problem to face than had 
ever existed before. This most destructive of all wars, most violent of all 
catastrophes, had caused, and was causing, more devastation than had ever 
been known on this earth. The very ingeniousness and force of modern 
weapons were damaging more than fire or flood had ever done. In addition, 
we were dealing with enemies who had succeeded in spreading themselves 
over a vast part of Europe, China, and the Pacific Ocean, and who, as they 
were forced back, were employing the “scorched earth” policy. Where they 
had passed, nothing was left standing. They had subjugated in Europe alone, 
excluding the population of enemy-held areas of Russia, 140,000,000 people, in 
China, 84,000,000, and millions more in south-east Asia. 

In itself, the problem of displaced persons was a staggering one, 12,000,- 
000 in Europe, of whom more than 9,000,000 had been forced into Germany. 
And Germany was being slowly eaten into from every side by the mighty 
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Allies. Bombs were raining down on them, and bombs do not discriminate 
between friend and foe. Moreover, we who had been under Nazi domination 
knew that no shelter is provided for anti-Nazis. Many had been or would be 
killed, many more wounded and in need of care when they could be liber- 


ated. 
HOW CAN UNRRA OPERATE 


Does UNRRA then have to wait until Germany is defeated, in order to 
start operating? Yes, inasmuch as this administration will follow the Military 
and take over when actual war operations have been completed. But in some 
countries such as the Balkans, UNRRA will begin operations as soon as the 
Military has been withdrawn. 

The rest of the problem is the tale of all the woes and misery that follow 
in the wake of war. Let us consider briefly some of the other parts. First of 
all, food. Across a vast portion of this earth’s surface, starvation has drawn 
an ugly finger. The scarcity of food has resulted in the death of millions. For 
them there is nothing to do. But for the others, this has meant general debility, 
accompanied by all the diseases caused by malnutrition. The disorganization 
of civilization itself has meant the triumph of that greatest of all menaces to 
health—filth. Skin diseases are only one of the result. Far more dangerous are 
the epidemics and plagues that invariably follow. In some places, typhus and 
malaria are laying hundreds low. Others will follow, all aggravated by the 
shortage of medical supplies and services. 

Cold is another great danger to human life. The housing problem repre- 
sents one of the worst features. The acute scarcity of clothing, plus the inability 
to manufacture any, create an almost insurmountable obstacle. Livestock has 
been destroyed or carried off, as have tools, agricultural equipment, and 
factory machines. In addition, there has been a wholesale destruction of 
transportation and public utilities. 

To deal with these problems, UNRRA proposes both relief and rehabili- 
tation. Relief supplies will be delivered first, essential consumer goods, food, 
clothing, fuel, and medicines will be distributed in liberated countries in need 
of services of UNRRA. Relief bureaus will be established to handle health, 
welfare, and the care of displaced persons awaiting repatriation. Then as 
the first needs have been met, and as much as possible of the existing suffering 
has been alleviated, rehabilitation will follow. Permanent rehabilitation is 
impossible unless these countries can be helped to help themselves. These 
supplies and services will include seeds, fertilizers, raw materials, machinery, 
and technical service. Essential public utilities will have to be reconstructed. 
Light, water, sanitation, power, and transportation will have to function nor- 
mally again, before a liberated country can be itself again. But these are big 
words and befuddle the imagination. Let us imagine a single, individual case. 
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HOW IS JAN CIEPLAK REHABILITATED 


Jan Cieplak lived in a little village near Lwow in Poland. He was a 
farmer; he had a wife and two young sons. In addition, he supported his old 
father and mother. When the Nazis attacked Poland, Jan put on his uniform 
and went out to defend his country. He was wounded and taken prisoner, 
but the Germans demobilized him and sent him off, for Jan had lost one of 
his arms. When Jan returned to his village, he found that his farm had been 
destroyed. His wife had fled with his younger son. The older son had dis- 
appeared, and his old parents had died of starvation. 

Lonely and almost ruined, Jan starts to rebuild his house, and eventually 
his older son comes out of hiding and joins his father. But it isn’t long before 
the Nazis run short of manpower, and Jan’s son is taken off to work in 
Germany. Then Jan, too. He has only one arm, but he can still push a cart 
around in the salt mines of Upper Silesia. Months go by. Jan is half starved, 
worn out, and he has had no news of his family, Then, finally—liberation. 


The Allied Military government takes over and Jan is asked to go to 
an Assembly Area for displaced people. There he is registered, examined, 
and his rags are changed for warm clothing. The medical service of UNRRA 
finds that Jan, despite his hardships, is fairly well. He suffers only from a 
painful skin afhiction, an inheritance from his months in the salt mines. He is 
innoculated against a number of possible diseases and advised to stay in the 
Shelter Area until transportation can be arranged to take him and other 
Polish refugees to Lwow. Meanwhile, the Welfare Service has started in- 
quiries through the International Red Cross about Jan’s family. His wife and 
son are finally located in a Russian camp, his older son in a distant Assembly 
Area in Germany. Arrangements are made to bring Jan’s son to him so that 
they may be together awaiting their return. 


During this time, the UNRRA technical experts operating with the 
Polish government have already visited Jan’s town and surveyed the extent 
of war damages. The power system will have to be completely restored, but 
the water service is functioning normally. Jan will need seeds, fertilizer, and 
tools to start his farming again, and he will have to use a temporary frame 
shelter in place of his home. Soon a whole group of inhabitants of the Lwow 
region have been rounded up, and a convoy at last sets off to take Jan and 
his friends home. Jan will work his farm with the help of his son and prepare 
for the day when his wife and younger son will come home. 


This story is probably typical of a million others, with variations, but 
eventually whole countries will be reconstructed in this way. How has the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration been able to finance 
assistance for Jan Cieplak? Jan has been provided for in the Assembly Area 
without expense to himself. He may even have contributed his labor while 
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he was there. His transportation home has been arranged between his govern- 
ment and UNRRA. 

As for the rebuilding of his village and the restoring of his farm, in the 
case of Poland and in the Balkan countries, who have no foreign exchange, 
UNRRA will have to pay for these seeds, tools, and a roof for Jan. But in the 
case of many other countries, such as France, Belgium and Norway, which 
are paying countries, UNRRA will provide only special services for displaced 
persons or for medical programs and the national governments will themselves 
be able to provide the means for purchasing their own relief supplies. 

It would be unwise to think that all cases will be as simple, or have so 
happy an ending as Jan’s. In many cases, families may never be reunited. 
Towns may be so completely destroyed that it would be useless to rebuild them. 
Children, too young to remember their names, may never be restored to their 
parents, In some cases, members of persecuted minorities, such as German 
Jews, will have so bitter a memory of their sufferings at the hands of their 
fellow Germans that they will never dare, or even want, to return to Germany. 
It may be that some governments, for political or other reasons, may not want 
certain groups of refugees back. This will create another and very grave 
problem—that of the stateless people—whose essential repatriation wilt have 
to be dealt with by such an agency as the Inter-Governmenta] Committee on 


Refugees. 


PERSONNEL AND PROGRAM FOR UNRRA 

How is UNRRA providing and training a staff capable of dealing with 
these manifold tasks? To begin with, a careful selection is made of recruits, 
with special consideration for their skills, experiences, and personalities. They 
are chosen from all nationalities and in this country, are sent to the UNRRA 
Training Center at the University of Maryland. There, in a brief but intensive 
course, they are given an over-all picture of the workings of the Administra- 
tion. Then they are schooled more particularly in the limits of the field or de- 
partment for which they have been chosen—Health, Repatriation, Welfare, 
Industrial Rehabilitation, and very intensive language courses. The majority 
of these trainees already have one or two foreign languages at their command. 
In the space of two weeks they can easily acquire a very creditable grasp of 
a third or fourth language which will be invaluable to them. It must not be 
forgotten that an UNRRA worker in Germany, for instance, may have to 
handle French, Italian, or Polish refugees, all in the course of the day. The 
more this worker can take care of himself, without the assistance of an 
interpreter, the more he will be able to accomplish. 

In addition to this instruction, there is the health side. Before receiving 
their appointments, all the recruits must submit to a rigorous examination 
at the Public Health Department. While they are in training, they receive 

(Continued on page 40) 
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The Role of the Social Studies Teacher in the Postwar World* 
I. JAMES QUILLEN 


Associate Professor of Education and President of National Council for the 
Social Studies, Stanford University, Stanford, California 


T HE INTIMATE relationship between education and culture has long been 
recognized. Primitive cultures used elaborate rites to inculcate in the 
young the mores of the group. Youth in classical Athens received intensive 
training in citizenship and war, swearing solemnly in the presence of the 
Council of Five Hundred to be loyal, obedient, law-abiding, true to their 
ancestral faith, and to transmit their native commonwealth not lessened but 
larger and better than they received it. 


The founders of the United States of America recognized that democ- 
racy in the new nation must rest on a program of citizenship education. 
Jefferson sought to establish a program of universal elementary education 
in Virginia. Washington asserted in his Farewell Address, “In proportion 
as the structure of government gives force to public opinion, it is essential 
that public opinion should be enlightened.” Madison, the father of the 
Constitution, with even more force said, “Popular government without 
popular information or the means of acquiring it is a prologue to a farce, 
or tragedy, or perhaps to both.” 


Recently the power of education in shaping culture has been drama- 
tized on a grand scale. Russia has used education to develop a faith in 
Marxism and to produce behavior in harmony with it. A nation of peasants 
has been transformed into a nation of technical workers. Germany has used 
education to produce a blind loyalty to Hitler, a belief in racial supe- 
riority and that the destiny of the German people is to rule the earth. 

Today victory is being won on the battlefields of the world. But 
victory in arms will herald a new battle, a battle for peace, prosperity, 
and increased human well-being in all areas of life. This battle will be 
hard fought and victory is by no means certain. We can win the war and 
lose democracy. A military victory only provides the opportunity to con- 
tinue to work for a world where man can be secure in person and property, 
use his talents to earn his daily bread, and be assured of the recognition 
of his human dignity and worth. Failing these things economic misery will 
come again, new dictators will arise, and war again will destroy the bodies 
of men and the products of their hands and minds. 

Education has an important responsibility in the achievement of a 
better world, and in the fulfillment of this responsibility the social studies 


*Address given before Second General Session during the Convention of the National Council for 
the social studies, November 25, 1944, Hotel Statler, Cleveland, Ohio, 
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teacher has a significant role. This role is defined by the social goals 
which the people of the United States seek to attain. These goals already 
have become clear. They are: (1) a lasting peace; (2) full employment 
and a high level of economic well-being; and (3) a broader realization 
of democratic values, especially in the area of intercultural and interethnic 
relations. The degree of agreement on these basic goals was demonstrated 
in the recent national election when both candidates supported a strong 
international organization, a program to achieve full employment, an 
extention of social security, and a permanent Fair Employment Practice 
Commission, 


Political pronouncements, and even the enactment of laws, alone will 
not secure the goals toward which we strive. These goals can be acheived in 
the long run only if people have the understanding and competence necessary 
to attain them. The development of understandings, ideals, and competence 
in social action are the proper functions of the social studies teacher. Hence, 
the role of the social studies teacher in the postwar world is to use his re- 
sources in knowledge, professional skill, and the art of teaching to develop 
the understandings, ideals, and competence necessary to achieve peace, pros- 
perity, and happiness in the world of tomorrow. The entire program at 
this annual meeting of the National Council for the Social Studies is focused 
upon the elaboration of this role and its implementation; consequently, I 
shall confine myself to the overall picture and to brief illustrations. 


ESTABLISHING A LASTING PEACE 


There is a grim determination to make this the last war. This determina- 
tion already has expressed itself in plans for an international political organi- 
zation. But we should not delude ourselves into believing that a_ political 
organization can prevent war automatically. The League of Nations con- 
tained resources for maintaining peace that were never fully used. Even 
with a world organization based on the plan announced after the Dumbarton 
Oaks Conference, a world war will be unavoidable if either the United 
States, England, or Russia should resort to the use of arms against other 
nations. We must not forget that with a strong Federal government based upon 
the Constitution of the United States, the North and South fought a long 
and bloody civil war. 

As valuable as international organization can and will be, it is not peace. 
Peace is based upon mutual respect, understanding, co-operation, and a 
willingness and ability to use reason rather than force in the solution of 
common problems. Hence, it is necessary to develop a program of education 
for international understanding and action to accompany the development of 
a world political organization. Assistance in this task is a major role of the 
social studies teacher in the postwar world. 
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Social studies teachers are active already in education for international 
co-operation. The Fourteenth Yearbook of the National Council for the 
Social Studies for 1944 is entitled, Citizens for a New World, and two of 
its chapters contain suggestions for building international understanding 
through education. The Report of the Commission on Postwar Policy en- 
titled, The Social Studies Look Beyond the War,’ contains many specific rec- 
ommendations in this area. The National Council for the Social Studies 
is also a member of the Liaison Committee for International Education. 
This committee was instrumental in organizing the International Education 
Assembly which recently issued a statement entitled, Education for a Free 
Society. This statement recommends nine principles’: 

1. Education develops free men and women 

2. Every one should be educated 

3. Opportunities for advanced and adult education should be ample and 

justly distributed 

. Modern tools of communication should be used for popular enlightenment 

. There should be complete freedom to learn 

. Education should enrich human personality 

. Education should develop economic competence 

8. Education is concerned with the development of character 

9. Education should develop civic responsibility and international under- 
standing. 


of 


aD 


Social studies teachers can endorse and contribute to the achievement 
of these principles. But in the development of civic responsibility and inter- 
national understanding the social studies teacher has a special responsibility. 
We are all a part of a seamless web that encompasses all mankind. Our acts 
may affect the welfare of others over broad areas, and we are constantly 
affected by the actions of people in places near and far. Civic responsibility 
is world-wide. Social studies teachers in the postwar period will be concerned 
with the development of world citizens. World citizenship, however, is not 
a different kind of civic education from that we have known in the past. 
It is best conceived as an extension of a loyal and wholesome local, state, and 
national citizenship. As is stated in Education for International Security.’ 

“The qualities of character most desirable in the relations of home, 
neighborhood, community, and nation, are those which are most needed in 
world relations. Education for world citizenship should begin with the whole- 
some development of the child in the personal-social relations of his immedi- 
ate environment and concurrently extend his understanding of and his re- 
sponsibilities and effectiveness in a broader environment which comprehends 
the peoples and places in an inter-dependent world.” 


1See article, ‘‘The Social Studies in The Secondary School,’ in this issue for part of this report. 

2Education for a Free Society.’’ New York: School Executive, 470 Fourth Ave., 1943. 32 pp. Free. 

8Education for International Security.’’ New York: School Executive, 470 Fourth Ave. 1943. 30 PP. 
Free. This is the report of the International Education Assembly and the Liaison Committee for Interna- 
tional Education. 
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The social studies teacher can contribute to the development of inter- 
national understanding and world citizenship by: 


1, Examining the present content of social studies courses and eliminating 
material which may lead to prejudice, intolerance, and antagonism. 

2. Introducing content throughout the social studies program which will 
lead to an understanding and appreciation of the people of other nations. 

3. Emphasizing world unity, world heroes, the victories of peace, and the 
welfare of mankind in historical study. 

4. Introducing more content from anthropology to show the extent to which 
human behavior is culturally determined. 

5. Utilizing content from geography and economics to develop an under- 
standing of the distribution of world population in relation to natural 
resources, the extent of specialization and interdependence in the produc- 
tion of goods, the rapidly shrinking size of the world due to advances in 
transportation and communication, and the relationship of standards of 
living to world co-operation. 

6. Using content from social-psychology to develop an understanding of the 
formation of public opinion and its effect upon human action. 

7. Studying other cultures and world history extensively and using material 
from art, literature, music, and the dance as well as factual information 
in such study. The study of world history and world cultures should be re- 
quired of all high-school students. 

8. Utilizing motion pictures, the radio, newspapers, museums, pageants, 
model assemblies, international correspondence, student exchanges, and 
other materials and techniques more extensively. 

9. Using symbols of world unity in documents, people, flags, music, and the 
like as they already exist and are developed. 

10. Using problem-solving and pupil-teacher planning techniques more ex- 
tensively so that the ability to think reflectively and act democratically 
in the solution of world problems will be increased. 


to 


The effective utilization of such suggestions as these rests upon the 
understanding and competence of each social studies teacher. Hence, social 
studies teachers have a grave responsibility to continue their own education 
in international understanding and to deepen and clarify their conception of 
world events and problems. This task involves active participation in profes- 
sional organizations such as the National Council for the Social Studies, in 
programs of in-service education, in advanced graduate study, and through 
an active interest, and actual participation, in the development of events. 

Education for international understanding, however, extends beyond 
the classroom and the teacher. It involves the co-operation of nations. No 
one nation can educate for peace while its neighbors educate for death. Den- 
mark attempted that with tragic consequences. Education for peace, to be 
successful, must be a world movement; it must be based on world co-operation 
and action. Thus social studies teachers have a responsibility to support, and are 
supporting strongly, the present efforts to achieve an international organization 
for education and cultural development. Such an organization will make 
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possible a world-wide approach to the development of international under- 
standing and co-operation. But education for peace should not be considered 
iN opposition to the use of force by an international political organization to 
restrain aggressors. On the contrary, education for world citizenship should 
support the use of force by duly constituted world authorities to maintain order 
in the same way that local and national citizenship supports the proper use 
of police power in the community, state, and nation. 


ACHIEVING FULL EMPLOYMENT AND ECONOMIC WELL-BEING 


Peace cannot be achieved without economic well-being. Dictators arise 
out of economic misery. They promise bread and circusses in return for 
blind obedience. Even in the United States we have had our economic 
messiahs, and a return to large-scale unemployment after the war will en- 
danger peace within and without the nation. Teachers of the social studies 
can assist in the achievement of economic well-being by helping to clarify 
economic goals. These goals include: (1) full employment; (2) protection 
through social security against factors over which the individual has no 
control; (3) equality of economic opportunity; and (4) minimum standards 
of living commensurate with the promise of modern technology. 

To take full advantage of available employment opportunities, students 
will require a more adequate basis for job selection than they have had in 
the past. Vocational orientation is a major responsibility of social studies 
teachers. More material on vocations should be introduced into social studies 
classes on all levels. in the high-school, students can participate directly in com- 
munity surveys and in direct work experience with related classroom study. 
This will assist both in vocational orientation and in development of self- 
confidence in vocational ability. 

Factors which contribute to vocational success in all kinds of jobs such 
as the ability to work with others, adaptability, dependability, and high 
standards of workmanship can be stressed throughout the social studies pro- 
gram. There is danger that too much emphasis may be placed upon specific 
vocational skills to the neglect of adequate general education. All students 
need an understanding of the modern world, wholesome ideals to direct 
their lives, and the competence necessary to work toward the achievement 
of these ideals in whatever vocation they may follow. 

The school has a greater responsibility for the placement and follow-up 
of young workers than it has assumed in the past. In some senior problems 
courses, social studies teachers are working directly with local employment 
offices, with employers, and with labor unions in assisting young people to 
secure jobs before they leave school. This opportunity should be available 
to all students who desire it. Furthermore, young workers should have an 
opportunity to continue to use the facilities of the school for assistance in 
solving their social problems and in developing their social competence. 
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Consumer education is being discussed. The role of the social studies 
teacher is increasing in this area as it becomes more widely recognized that 
consumption is the major economic problem of our day. The problems 
of production have been, in large part, solved. But we are still unable in normal 
times to get adequate purchasing power into the hands of consumers and to 
have them use that purchasing power wisely. During the coming year the 
Committte on Consumer Education of the National Council plans to publish 
a report making recommendations in this area. 

The most significant role of the social studies teacher in the achievement 
of economic well-being is the development of effectiveness in economic citizen- 
ship. Economics and politics are becoming closely related. The citizen has to 
make increasingly important choices on economic issues. Consequently, a 
major function of the social studies is to guide students in developing the 
ability to judge wise policy in the area of economic action by government. 
This requires considerable knowledge of the field of economics and more 
content from economics should be included in the social studies program. 


A BROADER REALIZATION OF DEMOCRATIC VALUES 


Peace and economic well-being provide the opportunity for a broader 
realization of democratic values. Moreover, the operation of these values 
mutual respect, co-operation, and the use of intelligence—is essential to the 
attainment of peace and prosperity both at home and abroad. Before we can 
be fully successful in achieving mutual respect abroad, however, we need to 
have more of it at home. There are minority groups in the United States 
that are segregated and treated as racially inferior because of color. How 
can we secure the full confidence and respect of the colored populations of 
the world so long as this condition exists? 

I shall indicate only the broad role of the social studies teacher in the 
intercultural-relations area. The first responsibility is, of course, to insure mutu- 
al respect and equal opportunity for all cultural and ethnic groups in our 
own classrooms, schools, and communities. Another task is to introduce 
content that will develop understanding that: 





1. Behavior is, in large part, culturally determined. 

2. Culture is inherited after birth. 

3. All people belong to some minority group and the persecution of one en- 
dangers the security and welfare of all. 

4. The enrichment of modern culture rests on the accomplishments of people 


of all races. 
5. The concept of human brotherhood includes all mankind, and all people 
have the same rights to equal opportunity and respect for their essential 
dignity and worth. 
Thus the struggle for freedom goes on. The tasks ahead are difficult, but 
(Continued on page 48) 


























The Social Studies in the Secondary School 


gn NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES, a department of the Na- 

tional Education Association, composed of leaders in the field of social 
studies in our elementary, secondary, and higher schools and colleges, has 
issued a report of its Advisory Commission, called The Social Studies Look 
Beyond the War. This Commission was composed of 154 eminent men and 
women active in the field of social studies, under the direction of its energetic 
and resourceful chairman, Roy A. Price, Associate Professor of Education 
and Citizenship, Syracuse University, New York, and a special editorial com- 
mittee of Mary G. Kerry, President, National Council for the Social Studies 
Washington, D. C.; Ertinc M. Hunt, Professor of H:story, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York; Atten Y. Kine, Director of Social Studies, Cleveland 
Public Schools, Ohio; Witt1am Van Tit, Bureau for Intercultural Education, 
New York, and Merritt F. Hartsuorn, Executive Secretary, National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies, Washington, D. C. It conducted an extensive study 
during the past year in the preparation of a statement of postwar policy for 
the guidance of social studies teachers. 

The report of the Advisory Commission, The Social Studies Look Beyond 
the War,’ was presented to the National Council for the Social Studies at the 
annual convention on November 23-25, 1944, in Cleveland, Ohio, where it 
received official endorsement and approval. 

Only a portion of this report is referred to here. There are seven main 
sections. Parts of Part IV, “Implications of War and Postwar Needs for 
Curriculum Change in the Social Studies,” applicable to the needed changes 
in curriculum policy for the social studies, are summarized here. All school 
administrators and all teachers of the social studies are advised to obtain and 
study the complete report in planning for revisions or adjustments in the 
Social Studies curriculum. 

Implications of War and Postwar Needs for Curriculum Change in the Social Studies 

Experience in the war has reminded us forcibly of the need for emphasis, 
throughout the programs of the school and the social studies, on the in- 
terdependence of all nations and peoples, on democracy as the way of life 
which we have fought to preserve and extend, and on the need for integrity 
and morality not only in individual and in national life but in international 
relations. 

The schools have long taken account of the economic interdependence of 
the communities, regions, and nations of the world. Two world wars have 
now demonstrated that world peace as well as world economic life is indi- 
visible—that no nation can by its own efforts guarantee either the prosperity 


'The Social Studies Look Beyond the War. Washington 6, D. C.: National Council for the Social 
Studies. 1944. 40 pp. 10 cents. 
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or the security of its people. Depression in one part of the world can under- 
mine and has undermined the prosperity of other parts. Maladjustments and 
frustrations which can be exploited by fascist movements are a concern of all 
nations whose peace is menaced by such movements. In an age of air travel 
the health of any part of the world can only be secured by guarding the health 
of all parts of the world. For peace and security, for prosperity and welfare, 
the world is one. 

These three themes—interdependence, expanding democracy, the need for 
integrity and morality in personal, national, and international life—should 
permeate the entire school program of education for citizenship. 

The Commission recognizes that all experience in school and out of 
school is related to citizenship education. All administrators, teachers, and other 
school workers are concerned with the attitudes and habits that are part of 
good citizenship; and most teachers, whatever their field or grade level, are 
concerned with some aspects of the great body of information needed for 
effective citizenship in our complex society. The implications of the war and 
of the peace for curriculum change therefore range beyond the social studies, 
whether or not their organization follows or cuts across such long-established 
subjects as American history, world history, geography, civics, economics, or 
modern problems. Whatever organization is adopted should be flexible 
enough to allow for future changes in society, as well as for varying local 
conditions and needs, and for individual differences among children and 
youth. 
Curriculums will vary from section to section, and from urban to rural 
areas, as well as from grade level to grade level; but great social trends and 
forces will be reflected in them all. Each school system must plan carefully 
to insure that its curriculum shall present a coherent sequence of experiences, 
and shall encourage continuous development. 

In view of the needs of both society and the individual, and in recognition 
of the boundless opportunities for improvement in human relations, the 
National Council for the Social Studies urges a strong program of social 
education for every year of public education. 

INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION AND CO-OPERATION OFFER THE ONLY PRACTICAL 
HOPE OF PEACE, SECURITY, AND WELL-BEING 


Sentimental internationalism and flabby pacifism menace rather than 
promote the cause of peace. Yet only as all peoples—not those of one nation 
alone—understand the need for, and the achievements and possibilities of 
international co-operation, and study realistically the procedures and diffi- 
culties involved, can the prospects for peace be improved. 

The Commission recommends that at the elementary and secondary levels 
the curriculum reflect awareness that: 
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no single nation, no concert of nations, no balance of great powers, no 
program of military preparedness, has ever succeeded in maintaining 
peace 
unrestrained nationalism, coupled with unrestricted sovereignty, has 
twice caused world wars disastrous alike to the aggressors and their 
victims 
successful experience in international co-operation in economic life—in 
ending piracy, in controlling crime, in facilitating communication and 
transportation, in conserving resources, in controlling disease, in im- 
proving labor conditions and social welfare, and in protecting minori- 
ties—provide precedents for the extension of international activities 
and agencies 
the very failures of the League of Nations in preventing war raise ques- 
tions as to how a more effective international organization can be de- 
veloped: Shall an international organization use force, if necessary, to 
check aggression? Shall membership in the international organization 
be made compulsory, without the right of secession? How can the in- 
ternational organization provide for adaptation to world changes rather 
than maintenance of a status quo? How can the low standards of liv- 
ing and frustrations that foster fascist and nazi movements and aggres- 
sion be alleviated or removed? Can the United States Constitution be 
articulated with an emerging international organization? 
the study of comparative government leads to the conclusion that no 
one set of governmental institutions fits the needs of all people 
the extension of democracy into international relations implies the need 
for development, through organized education of children, youth, and 
adults, of understanding of the functions and machinery of interna- 
tional agencies, and of loyalty to them, for no democratic government 
can function without an informed and active constituency 
loyalty to national ideals and institutions is not only compatible with 
loyalty to agencies for international co-operation but should be a source 
of strength to them; on the other hand, the promotion of hatred and 
suspicion, or national self-righteousness in schools or through news- 
papers, broadcasts, or motion pictures is to be deplored 
the schools should not ignore the difficulties of international co-operation, 
or the existence of traditional rivalries, hatreds and conflicting interests; 
any education that is effective must be realistic. 


RACIAL, RELIGIOUS, ETHNIC, AND SOCIAL-ECONOMIC TENSIONS MUST BE REDUCED BY 


UNDERSTANDING, UNITY, AND RESPECT FOR INDIVIDUAL PERSONALITY 


We in America must live together harmoniously in our own nation. We 
are immigrants and the descendants of immigration, a nation of many re- 
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ligions and races, a nation which rejects class and caste distinctions as incom- 
patible with our way of life. Racist thinking and scapegoating, the fomenting 
of divided loyalties, the accepting of stereotypes about supposed hereditary 
superiorities of groups, are consonant neither with our democratic way of 
life nor with the scientific findings of our anthropologists and psychologists. 
As'part of a societal attack on the economic and psychological roots of inter- 
group hostility, intercultural education in the schools can make a contribu- 
tion. The Commission recommends that: 


in the elementary school, students should extend their acquaintance from 
home and neighborhood to larger communities, with growing under- 
standing of the new groups and people encountered 

the contributions of culture groups to the growth of America and civili- 
zation should be stressed in the teaching of social studies; history 
classes afford an excellent opportunity to point out what various im- 
migrant and minority groups have given to American life, and what 
contributions different racial and national groups have made to world 
civilization 

through school programs, understanding of scientific facts about race 
should be disseminated 

practical anthropology, including instruction on races, should be treated 
as an aspect of units dealing with cultures 

school programs should take cognizance of the role of emotions in prej- 
udice and intolerance, rather than proceed as though the disease of 
intolerance were entirely amenable to intellectual treatment 

the ethnic background of young people should be utilized in festivals, 
pageants, holiday celebrations, and other appropriate school and com- 
munity programs as an aid to developing understanding and apprecia- 
tion of different cultural strengths and values 

study of problems of intercultural relationships in the community should 
be part of the experience of the students. 


DEMOCRACY MUST BE EMPHASIZED AS A SYSTEM OF GOVERNMENT, A WAY OF LIFE, 
AND A SET OF PRINCIPLES FOR LIVING AND LEARNING TOGETHER IN 
THEIR SCHOOLS 


The rise of authoritarianism—fascism, nazism, and communism—in chal- 
lenging democracy, made us aware that we had not given sufficient explicit 
attention to the meaning, history, and practices of democracy. We strongly 
endorse the increase in attention, stimulated by the war, to the long story 
and to the traditions and ideals of democracy, together with efforts to pro- 
vide experience in its practice in classrooms and in school life. The study 
and practice of democracy should be inseparable throughout school experi- 
ence. The Commission recommends that: 
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the history of our freedoms and rights, of the development of govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and for the people should be in- 
cluded in world history and American history at each grade level where 
they appear 

the political institutions of democracy—bills of rights, constitutional gov- 
ernment, popular franchise, representative government, rule of law, 
responsibility of the executive, independence and integrity of the ju- 
diciary, and responsibility of the electorate for participation in policy 
making—should be taught in courses in civics, government, or modern 
problems, or in whatever curriculum unit draws on these subjects 


the duties of citizenship should be emphasized equally with its rights 

opportunity should be provided in the elementary grades to become fa- 
miliar with the lives and achievements of the men and women as- 
sociated with the great advances of democracy, and with dramatic 
episodes in history 

before youth leave secondary school they should become familiar with 
the great documents of democracy and its modern major achievements 

in the study of American history and government due attention should 
be given to our unwritten constitution, the product of custom, judicial 
and executive interpretation, and Congressional practice, as well as to 
the written Constitution 

the strength and values of democracy should be attractively presented, 
the need for continuing effort to achieve its ideals stressed, and the 
dangers of dictatorship and totalitarianism should be analyzed together 
with the conditions that have given rise to such movements 

the growth and need for extension of democracy in international affairs 
should be traced and explored in courses in or related to civics, history, 
and problems of democracy 

the procedure of diplomacy, including the making of treaties and other 
agreements and the settlement of controversies among nations, should 
be similarly studied 

schools should provide the fullest possible opportunity for growth in the 
practice of democracy, extending to teachers and students freedom, 
rights, and privileges commensurate with their ability and willingness 
to assume responsibilities and to grow in self-discipline 

the practice of democracy in schools should be accompanied by explicit 
analysis of the procedures and values involved 

school activities, in class and out, should recognize the worth of all in- 

dividuals, the value of differences in backgrounds, interests, and talents, 

and should respect independence of judgment as well as the value of 

co-operation and the frequent necessity for abiding by majority decision; 

the atmosphere of democracy should permeate all school life and all 
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relationships of administrators, teachers, students, as well as that be- 
tween school and community 

the difficulties of co-operation and of solving problems, the dilemma 
created by the need for compromise and the maintenance of convic- 
tion, and the value of minority opinion should be recognized in any 
realistic program for the study or practice of democracy 

within the framework of clearly defined objectives and a well-articulated 
curriculum, and under competent teacher leadership, elementary and 
secondary schools should provide opportunity for pupils to have a share 
in identifying goals, selecting and evaluating class experiences, and 
planning content, methods, and sequence of units 

administrators and teachers should encourage children and youth to par- 
ticipate as fully in the programs for school government and welfare 
as their maturity and willingness to accept responsibility permit. 


CLOSE RELATIONSHIPS WITH THE COMMUNITY ARE ESSENTIAL 


Many aspects of the war effort have drawn young citizens into civic ac- 
tivities of value both to society and individual participants. Comparable ac- 
tivity should be stimulated and recognized in the postwar years. Apprentice- 
ship in citizenship, in the wider life of the community as well as that of the 
school, is an invaluable aspect of education in citizenship. It is suggested that: 


surveys of economic life and opportunities, of social conditions and prob- 
lems, should be encouraged, especially in secondary schools, to bring 
realism into social learning and to call attention to immediate civic 
responsibilities and opportunities 

joint school-community civic improvement programs should be or- 
ganized, and the interest of young citizens in the work of regional and 
local planning commissions should be enlisted 

young citizens should be aware of the programs of official and voluntary 
organizations concerned with welfare and civic improvement—social- 
service agencies, settlement houses, libraries, churches, hospitals, the 
Red Cross, young people’s organizations, service clubs, women’s clubs— 
and the possibilities for contacts and active co-operaticn between young 
and adult groups of citizens should be explored and developed 

the resources of the community for developing understanding of busi- 
ness organization and problems of labor and management through 
contacts with business men, chambers of commerce and service or- 
ganizations, labor unions, and public officials, should be capitalized 

the needs of all youth require a major expansion of the educational pro- 
gram, keeping in mind especially those who have least capacity for, 
and interest in, the more academic aspects of the school program; in 

the interests of realism, of understanding of the modern world, and 
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of exploring personal characteristics, the school should provide practical 
work experience after school hours and during vacations; the need 
can be met only by enlisting the organized co-operation of employers 
in stores, shops, factories, on farms, and in homes, and by establishing 
under school auspices, where practicable, work camps that offer the 
widest pcssible opportunity for productive labor and for learning 
vocational skills and good work habits. 

community study should supplement vocational guidance in calling at- 
tention to employment opportunities and related qualifications in 
education, experience, aptitudes, and personal qualities 

the program of social education for rural youth should revolve around 
the problems and the opportunities of life in their own areas. 


THE SOCIAL STUDIES PROGRAM AFFORDS OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR INDIVIDUAL GROWTH AND ADJUSTMENT 


Problems of personal, family, and school relations are still too largely 
neglected in the school curriculums. Yet such problems are of major concern 
to the student and teacher; when utilized, they furnish instrinsic motivation 
for vital study. The problems the student encounters in his immediate en- 
vironment affect his values, behavior, and attitudes; we neglect student prob- 
lems that are immediate and personal at the peril of all we wish to achieve 
through our teaching. For social studies teachers who recognize their im- 
portance, immediate student problems afford a point of departure for elabora- 
tion of the meaning of democracy and for action based on thought. They can be 
used for bringing into lively and personal focus principles in the social studies 
which might otherwise remain to the student high order abstractions concern- 
ing world society or national life, but not touching his immediate interests and 
concerns. The Commission specifically recommends that: 


school government should be utilized as a vehicle for the development 
and exemplification of basic concepts in social studies; among the as- 
pects of school governments which frequently call for social studies 
discussion and action are election procedures, matters of representa- 
tion, spheres of student and faculty control, and pressure activities 

problems which characterize group relationships in classes should be 
utilized through applying social studies concepts and democratic values 
to concerns of student life 

boy-girl relationships and problems of social behavior are prominent 
among adolescent concerns; social studies teachers should take advan- 
tage of the opportunity involved to teach applied ethics, alcohol educa- 
tion, the social implications of sex behavior, and wholesome family life 

since problems of relationships with family members are important to 

young people, we should teach sociological understanding of the insti- 
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tution of the family, and apply the knowledge to problems of the imme- 
diate environment 

social studies teachers should share with guidance officers, other teachers 
and school workers, the responsibility for developing self-understanding 
and satisfactory social adjustment by individual students. 


DOMESTIC PROBLEMS, ECONOMIC IN THEIR NATURE, 
NEED INTENSIFIED CONSIDERATION 


Most of the economic problems facing the American people are problems 
which can be stated and studied, but for which no certain solutions have 
been devised. Teachers and students should read and discuss them together, 
pointing out alternative plans with the strengths and weaknesses of each. 
The Commission suggests these as typical problems and issues. 


the problems surrounding the maintenance of the flow of private capital 
into new enterprise, and the protection of investments in private enter- 
prise under adequate government supervision 

problems of taxation; its complexities and overlappings, its form, base, 
and incidence 

the public debt and its implications for public finance 

the relationships of international trade, cartels, and tariffs, and their im- 
pact upon the domestic economy 

the purposes and the scope of a program of social security 

the problems relating to labor, management, and government 

the economic implications of the domestic issues so far as they can be 
made intelligible to secondary school or college youth 

the economic implications of the distribution of goods and services as 
set forth in the following section. 


CONSUMER EDUCATION’ IS ESSENTIAL IN AN ECONCMY 
IN WHICH ALL FACE PROBLEMS AS CONSUMERS 

With the coming of the great technology, individuals increasingly have 
become specialists in producing and generalists in consuming the wide range 
of complex goods and services which the machine age has made available. 
Consequently education for the consumer, confronted with multiple choices, 
is needed in the twentieth century as never before. The war has driven home 
to us the importance of problems of consumption. Many civilians felt the 
impact of war largely through rationing, price control, campaigns for sav- 
ing, and the fight against inflation. We have seen the miracle of production 
take place in America; a pressing postwar question is whether, with the use 
of intelligence, we can distribute our potential plenty to the American people 


2The Consumer Study of the National Association of Secandary School Principals, will complete a 
three-year study of the field of Consumership for secondary schools and will have available about 20 
pamphlets on all aspects of Consumer Education, during the school year, 1945-46. 
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and so match the production miracle with a consumption and distribution 
miracle. Postwar consumption problems are on the horizon—deflation, spend- 
ing of savings, income distribution. Since consumer education will continue 
to be important in postwar years, the Commission suggests that: 
the real consumer problems of young people should be studied in Amer- 
ican schools; problems including choosing, buying and using food, 
clothing, shelter, education, and recreation 
use of school activities, lunchroom situations, and class purchases, school 
credit unions, co-operatives, should be used as typical realistic points 
of departure for consumer education 
students should learn how our industrial age has ushered in an economy 
of abundance in which satisfactory consumption is feasible if we can 
master techniques of distributing our potential plenty 
the consumer movement, which is a development analogous to the labor 
movement, should be considered in the schools; the fight for pure food 
laws, the work of the Federal Trade Commission, the rise of testing 
agencies like Consumers Union, the Bureau of Standards, are typical 
consumer legislation should be studied to see the extent to which such 
legislation is used to protect the American people; to see which legis- 
lation does and which does not facilitate the development of our pro- 
ductive system, and the furtherance of our emergent social welfare 
and to see what further legislation is needed 
consumer education should be utilized to enable the individual] student to 
develop values and establish standards of choice-making which will 
help him toward a richer, more useful, and happier life; stress on 
choice-making and values should characterize all consumer education 
activities rather than be conceived as a separate unit. 


GEOGRAPHICAL RELATIONSHIPS HAVE CHANGED AND GROWN IN IMPORTANCE 
Through many centuries the development of new methods of transporta- 

tion and communication have changed space and time relationships. In 
recent times technology has made all countries and peoples near neighbors. 
Climate, geographical location, and resources have very greatly influenced 
living standards and institutions, as the study of human geography and 
ecology has made clear. The implications of the distribution of resources 
and of geographical location for national economics, for military strategy, 
and for related national policies have been explored in geopolitics. Air 
travel and air power have introduced new factors in economic and cultural 
lite and in international relations, certain to bring continuing and important 
changes in society. Effective planning by individuals, communities, business 
groups, and regions, by nations and among nations must be based or under- 
standing of geographical facts and relationships. Much geography, largely 
descriptive in nature, has long been taught in elementary schools, but geog- 
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raphy has never become well established in secondary schools and colleges, 
levels at which study of its more mature aspects should be carried on. 
The Commission recommends: 
continued attention in elementary grades, to the geography of the local 
community, to the economic and social life of regions, and to the inter- 
dependence of all communities and regions 
increased attention at both elementary and secondary levels to changing 
time, place, and space relationships, with due attention to aviation 
increased use, at all levels, of globes, maps of all kinds, and geographical 
charts and graphs, with resulting familiarity with map projections and 
symbols, latitude, longtitude, time belts, and weather maps 
increased attention at the secondary level, in a course in geography or at 
appropriate points throughout other social studies offerings, or both, 
to geographical factors and influences in economic, social, and political 
life in the past, at present, and in planning for the future. 
AMERICANS NEED TO BE FAMILIAR WITH THE HISTORY AND CIVILIZATION 
OF OTHER PEOPLES 
Other countries and peoples have long been studied to a considerable ex- 
tent both in our elementary and secondary schools, whether in terms of courses 
in history and geography or of major themes relating to human and social 
development or major areas of human living. The Commission strongly 
endorses such study, believing that it grows in importance as peoples and 
nations grow more interdependent and as American national interests widen. 
The war has directed attention not only to the existence of a dangerous 
amount of prejudice and intolerance in the world but to related gaps and 
deficiencies in our school program for building knowledge and understanding 
of peoples in the other Americas, in the Far East and the Pacific area, and 
in the Soviet Union. The current interest of many educational and other 
organizations and groups in the school program as it relates to these areas 
and groups, and to intercultural education, should hasten desirable curriculum 
changes, the production of needed materials, and the improvement of teacher 
preparation. The Commission urges: 
continued and, where necessary, increased attention to the history, 
geography, and life of other countries and peoples at both the ele- 
mentary and secondary levels 
systematic presentation of the elements that make up civilization and of 
the story of the development and inter-relationships of civilization in 
the West and the East 
inclusion, in both elementary and secondary schools, of attention to 
neglected areas and peoples, particularly in the other Americas, the 
Far East and Pacific area, and the Soviet Union, and of minority as 
well as majority groups in Europe and America 
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recognition that while the story of nations as political units cannot be 
ignored, the story of democracy, of changing economic life, of insti- 
tutions concerned with human welfare and individual development, 
and of religion, literature, music, art, and science should be included 
in any adequate program for the development of effective citizenship 
recognition that the school programs in literature, music, art, and science, 
as well as in social studies, have important responsibilities for develop- 
ing knowledge and understanding of other peoples and of world civi- 
lization, and that, whenever practicable, joint planning be undertaken. 


THE HISTORY, IDEALS, ACHIEVEMENTS, AND WORLD RELATIONSHIPS OF THE UNITED 
STATES ARE CENTRAL IN PROGRAM OF CIVIL EDUCATION 


United States history and offerings in American geography, government, 
and problems, have long constituted the main body of the school program in 
civic education. In a democracy it is especially necessary that citizens have 
an understanding of the history and achievements of the nation, and of the 
traditions and ideals which they must preserve and extend. They must also 
have knowledge and understanding of the conditions, problems, and issues 
on which policies are being formed. Competence to deal with such issues 
and problems requires knowledge and understanding of history. The war 
has not reduced the importance of study of our own country. Rather it has 
made wide and accurate knowledge of American development more impor- 
tant than ever before to citizens of all ages. 

The war has, however, called attention to several aspects of American life 
which need increased attention, such as intercultural and racial relations and 
military policy. It has also reminded us of the need, if we are to understand 
present-day America, for substantially increased attention to our relations 
with the other Americas and with the rest of the world. Technology and air 
travel, two world wars and our emergence as a leader in the United Nations, 
place the United States and its history in a new setting. The United States 
can no longer be understocd by studying the United States alone. 


The Commission recommends: 
continued study in the elementary, junior high, and senior high-school 
grades of American history, with continued attention, in whatever 
effective patterns of organization may variously be adopted, to the 
geography, government, economic and social life, and problems of 
the United States 
explicit attention to the great figures in American history 
explicit attention to the story of American democracy, to dramatic key 
episodes in our history, and to such great documents and major de- 
velopments associated with the growth of our democracy as the 
Declaration of Independence, the Northwest Ordinance, the Constitu- 
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tion and Bill of Rights, the Emancipation Proclamation, the Gettys- 
burg Address, Wilson’s Fourteen Points, the Social Security Act, 
the Four Freedoms, the establishment of free public schools, the exten- 
sion of the franchise, the growth and recognition of labor unions, the 
maintenance of individual opportunity under our system of free enter- 
prize, and the protection of civil liberties 

the articulation of the senior high-school course in American history 
insofar as practicable, with senior high-school study of political, eco- 
nomic, and social problems of our democracy 

in the study of modern problems, as in American history, increased at- 
tention to our relations with the other Americas and with the rest 
of the world; just as at many points American history merges with 
world history, so do national problems merge with world problems 

local history used wherever possible to illustrate movements and forces 
that might otherwise seem unreal or abstract, and to serve as a medium 
for training in methods of investigation. 


THE SOCIAL STUDIES ARE CONCERNED WITH CURRENT AFFAIRS AND THE 
PROCESSES OF MOLDING PUBLIC OPINION 


Consideration of current events has become established in many schools 


as part of the social studies program in the intermediate grades and in 
junior and senior high schools. Young as well as older citizens need to keep 
abreast of new developments. The schools can do much to develop habits of 
discriminating between news and propaganda; to develop awareness of the 
processes by which public opinion is formed; and to protect the public against 
the tricks of demagogues and against efforts to persuade on less than full and 
accurate information. The Commission recommends: 





continued attention to the study of current events and affairs in social 
studies courses from the elementary grades through high school 

deliberate and systematic effort to make use not only of newpapers and 
weekly magazines, including special publications for the schools, but 
of historical and geographical backgrounds 

drawing upon and analyzing radio news and news films 

in secondary schools especially, introducing students to journals of opin- 
ion and to publications prepared for lay persons, written in non- 
technical language, and aimed at developing an understanding of 


current affairs 
not confining the study of current affairs and public opinion to the 


pathology of society or to the essentially negative approach to propa- 
ganda techniques; but using a positive and constructive approach 

emphasizing the role of individuals and groups in developing opinion 
and in actively advancing constructive policies. 














Studying the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals 


HERBERT J. ABRAHAM 


Information and Liaison Officer, Division of Public Liaison 
Examiner of Social Sciences, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois (on leave) 
Department of State, Washington, D. C. 





Dr. Abraham was invited by the Editorial Staff of The Bulletin 
to prepare a description of the significance of the Dumbarton Oaks 
Proposals as a plan for an international organization for the mainte- 
nance of peace and security, and also ways in which these proposals 
can be studied in’ our secondary schools. Dr. Abraham, in 1943, pre- 
pared the Teaching Aids of International Organization After the 
War, by Max Lerner, a teachers’ resource unit in the series PropLems 
IN AmericaN Lire published by the National Association of Second- 
ary-School Principals and the National Council for the Social 
Studies of the National Education Association The Editor. 











UMBARTON OAKS, an estate in Washington, D. C., belonging to 
Harvard University, is a center for the study of Byzantine culture. 
This home of scholarly experts became last August the temporary head- 
quarters of experts of another kind. Representatives of Great Britain, Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United States, and later China met here to 
formulate proposals for an international organization for the maintenance of 
peace and security. On October 7, 1944, their conversations were completed. 
The delegates had agreed on a set of proposals, which were immediately made 
public, and have become universally known as the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals. 
The Dumbarton Oaks Proposals should be widely studied in social studies 
classes. Within a short time a conference of the United Nations will proceed 
to formulate, on the basis of these Proposals, a Charter which will be sub- 
mitted to the government for ratification. Our pupils will be reading and 
hearing about the work of this conference. They should know the Proposals 
which will be the starting point for these discussions. They should under- 
stand the basic problems which are to be solved They should be aware that 
these questions are of momentous importance to themselves. They should come 
to understand something of the controlling conditions which will fashion 
their lives, and which require us to form new habits of international 
co-operation. 
OUR PUPILS MUST UNDERSTAND THE NEED FOR INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 
First, they must be vividly aware of the nature and ccnsequence of 
modern war. We all know, yet sometimes speak as though we have forgotten, 
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that modern war is waged against civilians as well as soldiers, against women 
and children as well as against men. In future wars, death and destruction 
from the air may well be our fate, as it is already the fate of millions in 
Europe and Asia. War destroys not only material possessions and means of 
production, but also the social and political fabric of societies. 

If we must assume that wars will recur in every generation, then we 
must abandon completely all thought of returning to what we once called 
normal peacetime economy. Under such conditions the social and political 
order would have to be regulated in the interest of military efficiency. Not 
only during wars, but in the period between wars, all other considerations 
would be subordinated to preparation for war. This is the stark alternative 
that confronts us if we fail to establish an international organization in 
which the peoples of the world repose confidence and find security. 

A second fact is that America is inextricably mixed up with the affairs 
of the rest of the world. We cannot hope to evade the disastrous economic 
and political impact of war between great powers in other parts of the world, 
even if we could avoid engaging in the war. Actually we have scant hope of 
keeping out of any future war. The history of the last thirty years certainly 
does not support any such hope. And now, more evidently than before, the 
United States of America is one of a very small number of great powers. If 
nations must continue to find their security only by the extension of their 
own military power, in a world doomed to insecurity and fear of aggression, 
the United States also would have to be prepared continually for war. 


OUR PUPILS MUST UNDERSTAND THE PROBLEMS TO BE SOLVED IN ESTABLISHING 
AN INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


The central problem can be stated very simply in these terms: to estab- 
lish an international organization that will work. Our pupils (and all of us) 
need to understand some of the genuine difficulties to be met in solving this 
problem. If we wish to create a truly workable organization, there are two 
conditions to be met which are hard to reconcile. First, the organization must 
be efficient both in providing security and in promoting international co- 
operation; secondly, its members must consent to all the commitments which 
efficiency requires. 

Any plan for the maintenance of peace and security would be unrealistic 
if it failed to recognize that the great bulk of present world military power is 
concentrated chiefly in a few states. No one of these great powers acting alone 
can enforce peace, but any one of them can prevent peace from being assured. 
These great powers must agree as to the obligations they will accept, and 
they must act concertedly in fulfilling their obligations. What plan will be 
efficacious and will also be acceptable to the great powers as well as to the 
other nations? In considering this question it must be remembered that the 
plan must be acceptable in future practice as well as during the period of 
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negotiations. On analysis, this question will suggest such further problems as: 
What voting procedure can be adopted? How much armed force should be 
placed at the disposal of the Organization? How can we ensure that action 
will be taken speedily? 

It is not sufficient, however, that the great powers should act together 
to prevent aggression. The power of the great states must increasingly become 
an instrument used by all the nations of the world in the interest of justice 
and equity. Other nations also must participate in the decisions concerning 
the settlement of disputes and the enforcement of peace. What representation 
and powers should be accorded to the smaller nations? 

Moreover, there must be built up as rapidly as possible a system of 
international co-operation in all spheres of life. Governments must recognize 
that their domestic policies affect the peoples of other countries. They must 
cultivate the practice of consultation with a view to reaching agreed solutions 
of international economic and social problems. By what procedures can 
nations, while still retaining their sovereign independence, move in this 
direction? 

OUR PUPILS SHOULD STUDY THE PROPOSALS 


The Dumbarton Oaks Proposals should be studied as an attempt to solve 
these problems. The Proposals provide for a General Assembly, a Security 
Council, an International Court of Justice, an Economic and Social Council, 
and a Secretariat, and they envisage the establishment of specialized economic, 
social, and other organizations and agencies which would be related to the 
United Nations Organization. 

Recognizing the power and responsibility of the great states, and also 
the need for prompt and effective action to prevent aggression, the Proposals 
give to the Security Council the primary responsibility for maintaining 
world security. But the smaller nations also are represented on the Security 
Council. 

The General Assembly, in which all nations are represented, would 
consider the general principles of co-operation, discuss any questions brought 
before it, and make recommendations with regard to any questions except 
those which require action by the Security Council. 

Provision for an International Court of Justice, for a Secretariat, an 
Economic and Social Council, and for specialized international agencies, all 
manifest the intention to build a durable organization for international 
co-operation. 

Every teacher, of course, should have studied the text of the Proposals. 
If possible, a copy should be in the hands of every pupil. The Proposals are 
written briefly, informally, and simply; with a little help they can be under- 
stcod by any high-school pupil.’ 


1 ane She Bicameediie 
A semmery o e Proposals is appended to this article. It is intended to serve as a guide to, not 
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STUDY OF THE PROPOSALS SHOULD BE RELATED TO THE MAIN BODY OF THE 


SOCIAL STUDIES CURRICULUM 


It has been suggested that the Proposals should be studied in relation to 
the major conditions and problems to which they are addressed. It is only 
in such a context that they are significant and intelligible. This procedure can 
be usefully followed to some extent in current events classes. Beyond this, 
however, it is desirable too that the Proposals be considered in the context 
which is supplied by the content of such courses as American history, Euro- 
pean history, problems of democracy, and civics, 


In a European history course, for example, the Dumbarton Oaks Pro- 
posals might be either a starting point or a closing point for considering the 
problems presented by the rise of nationalism, by the technological revolu- 
tions, and by the diffusion of western culture throughout the world. In Ameri- 
can history, attention might be directed to the problems of military security 
which the United States has encountered in the past. It would be worth while 
to review the evidences throughout American history that American economic 
and political life has always been sensitive to major changes in Europe. The 
consequences of America’s rise to the status of great industrial and creditor 
nation might be examined. In all courses, some study can be made of pre- 
vious attempts to fashion regional and world-wide systems of mutual assist- 
ance and protection. 


= 


The DUMBARTON OAKS PROPOSALS recommendations for a general interna- 
tional organization, agreed to by representatives of the United States, Great Britain. 
the Soviet Union, and China and published on October 9, 1944. The PURPOSES of 
the organization, to be known as THE UNITED NATIONS, would be to mainta'n peace 
and security, to promote friendly relations among nations, and to facilitate interna- 
tional co-operation in the solution of economic, social, and humanitarian problems 
and the promotion of human rights and fundamental freedoms. 


ORGANS 


A General Assembly, composed of representatives of all member states, 
to meet annually or in special sessions. 

An Economic and Social Council, operating under the General Assembly 
and composed of representatives of eighteen members of the organization, 
these states to be elected by the General Assembly for three years. 

A Security Council, composed of representatives of the United States, 
Great Britain, the Soviet Union, China, and eventually France, and six non- 
permanent members, elected by the General Assembly for two years; in 
permanent session. 

A Military Staff Committee, operating under the Security Council and 
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composed of the Chiefs of Staff of the permanent members of the Security 
Council or their representatives, with other states participating when necessary. 


AN INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 

A Secretariat, headed by a Secretary General as chief administrative 
officer elected by the General Assembly. 
To Maintain Peace 

The member states would obligate themselves to settle international 
disputes which threaten peace by negotiations between the parties, by media- 
tion, conciliation, arbitration, or by reference to the International Court of 
Justice. The Security could at any time recommend procedures or methods 
of adjustment. 

If these methods fail the parties would be required to refer the dispute 
to the Security Council, which would have authority to take diplomatic, 
economic, or other measures and, if necessary, to employ, with the assistance 
of the Military Staff Committee, armed forces to maintain or restore inter- 
national peace. These armed forces, including national air-force contingents, 
would be provided by the member states by special agreements among them- 
selves and approved by the Security Council. 

To Promote General Stability and Welfare 

The General Assembly and the Economic and Social Counc:l, assisted 
by expert Commissions, would consider and recommend solutions of inter- 
national esonomic and humanitarian problems, including the promotion of 
human rights and fundamental freedoms. They would recommend co-ordina- 
tion of the policies and activities of specialized international organizations 
and agencies which may be brought into relationship with the general 
organization. 


= 


These are merely examples of topics which at this time find a natural 
climax in some study of the contemporary attempt to establish an effective 
organization for security and for international co-operation. Teachers and 
school libraries may obtain thé following official materials on the Dumbarton 
Oaks Proposals. 

SUGGESTED REFERENCES 
Department of State Bulletin. Washington, D. C.: Supt. of Documents. Subscrip- 
tion Price, $3.50 per year. Contains texts of documents and speeches on inter- 
national affairs. 
Department of State Publications 2223. Washington, D. C.: Supt. of Documents. 

Five cents. Contains the proposals, questions and answers, and chart of the 

organization proposed by the Dumbarton Oaks Conference. 


(Continued on page 72) 














Revising the Program in American History 
EDGAR B. WESLEY 


Professor of Education and Head of the Social Studies, University High School, 








University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


n 1942 and 1943, there occurred considerable discussion through 
I the press of the purposes, extent, and quality of instruction in 
American history in our secondary schools and colleges. It became 
a national issue for secondary education and it seemed advisable by 
several of our national educational organizations, interested in teach- 
ing American history to have a national self-examination. 

The American Historical Association, the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Association, and the National Council for the Social 
Studies of the National Education Association authorized the for- 
mation of a national committee “to study the current controversy 
concerning the teachings of American history and prepare a report 
consisting of a description and analysis of the situation, a statement 
of principles, and such specific recommendations as seem warranted.” 

The Committee directed its efforts primarily toward an exami- 
nation of the teaching of American history, but it recognized that 
this subject could not be effectively taught apart from the more 
inclusive currents of world history involving political science, eco- 
nomics, sociology, and other interests in the field of social science. 
The complete report of the Committee is now in published form and 
should serve as an invaluable guide to all responsible for the revision 
or adaptation of social studies in our postwar curriculum in second- 
ary schools. The director of the Committee, Edgar B. Wesley has 
been invited to prepare a summary of the Report for The Bulletin. 


The committee: 

Theodore C. Blegen, University of Minnesota, Chairman, ex officio 
Guy Ford, American Historical Association, Chairman, ex officio 
O. Fritiof Ander, Augustana College 

Harold, W. Bradley, Stanford University 

R. W. Cordier, State Teachers College, Clarion, Pennsylvania 
Philip Davidson, Vanderbilt University 

Dwight L. Dumond, University of Michigan 

John D. Hicks, University of California 

Harold M. Long, Glens Falls High School, Glens Falls, New York 
Louis Pelzer, State University of Iowa 

Paul Seehausen, Shortridge High School, Indianapolis, Indiana 
Joseph R. Strayer, Princeton University 

Howard E. Wilson, Harvard University 
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T Last the curriculum maker has some guidance and some authority 

for differentiating between junior and senior high-school American 
history. The situation in this subject needs only a brief description, for its 
ragged overlappings have flapped in the face of curriculum makers for years. 

American history is taught three times in practically every city and state 
in the United States. In fact, the average is nearer four than it is three. And 
how has it been organized and taught? In the good old-fashioned way, by 
which every author, teacher, and student has been a law unto himself. 


In Grade V the teacher selects dramatic stories, outstanding persons, 
and colorful units. Thus the explorers, the westward movement, colonial 
life, and other appealing excerpts are singled out for treatment. A loose 
kind of chronological framework is indicated, a few dates are mentioned, and 
a few facts about Washington, Lincoln, and Theodore Roosevelt are recited. 
The cream is skimmed off the subject, and the pupil is allowed to lick the 
ledle. Thus do the schools of thirty-four states meet the legal requirement 
that the history of the United States shall be taught in elementary schools. 


In Grades VII and VIII the pupil studies a textbook which covers the 
whole span of history from 1492 to the latest presidential election. The 
book is systematic, the teacher is frequently good, and the pupil sometimes 
secures a fairly adequate view of the history of his country. Both he and 
the teacher must resist the vague feeling that they are covering familiar 
ground, that they are gathering chaff from which the kernels have been 
extracted. The course in junior high school can be, and sometimes is, a 
satisfactory survey of our history. 

In Grade XI the students are informed that they are to study American 
history. In twenty-one states the law requires the teaching, and by implica- 
tion, the taking of the subject. The textbook is systematic and slightly bigger 
than the one used in Grades VII and VIII. The teacher has had at least 
some college courses in the subject. The number of available reference books 
is fairly adequate, and some of the frayed old maps hanging from tottering 
stands are usable. The situation is somewhat favorable for the study of 
American history—favorable, except for the fact that every student resents 
the compulsion which forces him to study a subject which he already “knows.” 

This summary is an understatement of the evils of the situation in 
American history. Ten more defects and handicaps could be added by any 
experienced teacher. 

As a result of this planless plan, this hodge-podge of laws and pedagogical 
practices, the pupils do not learn very much American history. The New 
York Times and other newspapers exposed our national ignorance, the man 
in the street bewails it, and every educational committee adds its wail and 
its lament. 
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Until 1943 no one seemed to know the way out. In that year the American 
Historical Association, the Mississippi Valley Historical Association, and 
the National Council for the Social Studies agreed to sponsor a committee 
to study the problem. This is the first instance of official co-operation by one 
of the so-called learned associations and a department of the National Edu- 
cation Association. The committee consisted of fourteen persons, including 
high-school teachers, professors of education, and professors of history. Guy 
Stanton Ford and Theodore C. Blegen were co-chairmen and Edgar 
B. Wesley was Director of the Committee. The Report, published under 
the title, American History in Schools and Colleges,’ represents the results of 
the committee’s work. 


SOME OF THE COMMITTEE'S FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


A few of the outstanding findings and recommendations of the Report 
deserve attention. The Committee sponsored a thought provoking and dis- 
criminating test in order to demonstrate the kind of history which it regarded 
as worth learning. The rote recall of factual items, the committee says, is 
at best a temporary acquisition. The permanent learning must show up as 
insights, generalizations, and principles. The New York Times had demon- 
strated that college freshmen did not know arbitrarily selected factual items; 
the Committee demonstrated that citizens—teachers, people listed in Who’s 
Who in America, business men, workmen, college students, and high-school 
students—did have some grasp of more significant outcomes from American 
history. But the major peint to the Committee’s test was not the scores made 
but the type of history which its items demonstrated. In other words, the test 
was more significant than the performance of any of the groups who had 
taken it. 

So much confusion had arisen as to the simple facts concerning the 
offering and taking of American history that the Committee devoted special 
attention to gathering and presenting the facts. Some strident critics, wallow- 
ing in their self-induced confusion, charged that American schools were not 
teaching the history of the United States. Other critics, blinded by prejudice 
against the phrase “social studies” identified it with socialism, social case 
work, uplift movements, and other social and political ideas. They declared 
that the social studies had replaced American history, that pupils were no 
longer learning any facts about our national heroes. These hysterical charges 
and fulminations evaporate in’ the calm light of the overwhelming evidence 
which the Report presents. It shows that the schools are devoting too much 
time to American history, but it expresses no satisfaction over the outcomes 
of this expenditure of time. Hence the Committee goes on to make its positive 
recommendations. 


1American History in Schools and Colleges, New York: MacMillan Co. 1944. 148 pp. $1.25. 
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Other significant aspects of the Report may be mentioned. The Com- 
mittee re-defines the term “social studies” in such a way that henceforth 
the person, who misunderstands and misuses it, is open to the charge of de- 
liberate ignorance. The Report decries all laws requiring the offering or taking 
of American history at any grade level. In fact, it rejects all curriculum 
laws and suggests that legislatures confine themselves to stating objectives 
and permit educators to make the curriculum. The Committee calls for the 
better training of history teachers and outlines what it regards as an ade- 
quate plan. 

Thus the Committee’s Report is unique among educational documents 
in two ways: (1) It declares that enough school time is already being devoted 
to the subject which it surveyed, namely American history. (2) It spurns the 
help of legislation to strengthen or expand the place of the subject in the 
curriculum. Other significant findings and recommendations could be men- 
tioned, but enough have been mentioned to show the nature of the Report. 
The major function of this article is to show curriculum makers how it can 
be used in rewriting the courses in American history. 

The crux of the unsatisfactory showing in American history is found in 
the overlapping and unplanned duplication of the courses at the various 
grade levels. The pupil of the middle grades surveys American history; when 
he reaches the junior high school he goes over it again, a little more systemati- 
cally perhaps, but he again covers many of the old familiar episodes and per- 
sons; in senior high school he again covers the ground and in many cases 
with no better book and no better teacher; in case he goes to college he may 
have a fourth exposure. The Report is emphatic that the college course is no 
more of an improvement on the senior high-school course than the senior high- 
school course was on the one in junior high school. 


SELECTION AND MASTERY OF A BASIC MINIMUM 

In facing this problem of duplication and overlapping in American history 

the Report lays down two very fundamental curriculum principles which, 

upon superficial examination, seem to be inconsistent, even contradictory. 

It calls for (1) the selection and mastery of a basic minimum content, and 

(2) for a great enrichment of the basic essentials by freely chosen materials, 

especially from the local and regional area. Each of these principles deserves 
explanation. : 

* The “national minimum content” recommended for all schools in the 
United States should be, not merely studied, but mastered. Only by mastering 
the multiplication table can one make progress in arithmetic; only by mastering 
some basic essentials can one make progress in American history. The com- 
mittee moved carefully and thoughtfully to select the “minimum content” for 
American history at each of the three levels, middle grades, junior high 
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school, and senior high school. These basic essentials that were determined 
by them are: 

1. Concentration upon a designed chronological period. 

2. Treatment of six selected topics. 

3. Ten or twelve specified dates. 

4. The significant event for each date. 

5. Persons (21 in middle grades, 30 in the junior high school, 44 in the sen- 

ior high school.) 
6. Certain specified and indicated concepts. 
7. Certain specified skills. 


By selecting and mastering a common denominator of content, the 
pupils are equipped with a basic framework, a common understanding. They 
are freed from the hesitation, delay, and futility which result from the pre- 
mature study of other and more inclusive materials. The mastery of these 
minima facilitates an understanding of principles, applications, generaliza- 
tions, and relationships. A paragraph from the Report itself deserves quo- 
‘tation: 

“In brief, the plan of the Committee is to suggest the irreducible content 
and principal emphasis for each level at which American history is taught. 
This minimum content is designed to be national in scope and application. 
It is recommended as the core of content for all schools in the United States. 
It is designed to consist of the enduring elements of American history. Shifts 
in emphasis will occur, but it is likely that this content will persist. Social 
changes and research may modify details and interpretations, but these 
elements will still constitute the core of American history.” 


How can these basic norms of content be put into operation? Simply 
by taking the Report, copying the items, and adopting them as the “multipli- 
cation table” of facts in American history. No curriculum committee is needed, 
no statement of objectives need be ground out, no administrative machinery 
needs to be created. These recommendations can be accepted now, this 
semester—not next year—as the basic minimum standard to be achieved. 


As yet no textbooks which accept these basic essentials as the core of con- 
tent are available. But almost all available textbooks at least catalogue them, 
and reference books can supply the flesh and blood for the bones of facts 
listed in the textbooks. And teachers should beware of textbooks which promise 
to go far beyond the Committee’s recommended content. Those which do will 
return us to the dreary catalogic enumerations which now prevail. What the 
schools need are detailed books which center their details upon the few selected 
essentials. They do not need more of the catalogic, enumerating textbooks 
which cover everything and touch nothing. 


The acceptance of these recommended essentials will (1) eliminate 
duplication, (2) sustain interest, (3) clarify the teacher’s function, (4) promote 
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national unity and understanding, (5) smooth the path of the pupils who 
change schools (6) promote the development of better methods of teaching, 
(7) insure mastery of content and skills necessary for subsequent study, 
(8) free the class from “covering the ground,” and (9) increase the time 
available for current events, problems, local and regional resources, and other 
enriching materials. The plan is tangible, feasible, practicable. Other plans 
could be made, but this one has the advantages of availability, of the endorse- 
ment of a reputable national committee, and of the good qualities which any 
other plan would have. If curriculum makers and teachers are sincere in their 
desire to clarify the muddled situation in American history, they will study 
the Committee’s plan; they will accept it, at least in part, for it is inevitable 
if the subject is to be continued in the school curriculum. 

The second principle which the American history Committee stresses 
is that of building a significant course upon the basis of the minimal essentials 
listed in the Report. Here is the area in which textbook writers, curriculum 
makers, and teachers have almost boundless freedom and unlimited oppor- 
tunities. Having mastered the national norm, having agreed upon a common 
denominator, having reached a common understanding, having achieved a 
degree of proficiency in concepts, skills, and facts, the teacher and the class 
are now ready to expand their horizon, to study larger and more inclusive 
aspects of American history. 


ENRICHMENT OF THE BASES ESSENTIALS 

This second step is not described in any detail in the Report. In fact, the 
Committee did not even say how the material should be organized. Experience 
and experimentation may prove that chronology is the best basis for organi- 
zation, or it may be units, or topics, or problems, or individuals, or episodes. 
Or it is possible that some kind of fusion of subjects will prove to be best. 
While awaiting the outcome of the experimentation, curriculum makers 
can set to work on an enrichment program for the American history course. 

The course in American history can be enriched by: 

1. Fuller treatment of national content which has local significance. 

2. Infusion of local and regional materials. 

3. Current events, issues, problems, and trends. 

4. Emphasizing special interests of pupils and special competence of the 

teacher. 

5. Biographies of local and regional persens. 

6. Emphasizing local industries. 

7. Making visits to local scenes of interest. 

8. Utilizing local persons. 

9. Working out local projects. 

This process of enrichment can be promoted by utilizing the agencies 
outside as well as those inside the school. While a complete list of these outside 
agencies for teaching history, particularly American history, has not been 
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compiled, the Report cited above describes and appraises the most active and 
prominent. They are (1) newspapers, (2) magazines, (3) historical novels, 
(4) motion pictures, (5) the stage, (6) the radio, (7) the library, (8) historical 
societies, (9) museums, (10) monuments, markers, and plaques, (11) pageants, 
fairs, and celebrations, (12) speeches, (13) community traditions, and (14) 
piace names. While each of these agencies must be used with caution, they 
do afford endless variety and enrich the content of textbooks and reference 
riaterials, and also classroom procedures. 

This article recommends that all schools take two steps to improve in- 
struction in American history: (1) Accept the basic content recommended 
in the report published under the title of American History in Schools and 
Colleges; (2) Set to work seriously to build upon this common denominator 
of content a colorful and vital course in American history. Even if the 
curriculum maker feels that some basic essentials are missing, he should 
nevertheless accept tentatively those recommended by the Report and put into 
tie local course those additional materials which seem to be necessary in 
particuliar schools and regions. Progress will come, not by endless debates 
over what are “basic” and what are “supplementary” materials, but by ac- 
ccpting any reasonable group of minima and building thereon a rich and 
varied program. 


RECEPTION ACCORDED THE REPORT 

What has been the reception accorded the report? Does it promise to 

be influential? The Committee made its survey in 1943 and published its 
Report in January, 1944. It is thus too early to give any convincing or final 
appraisal of its place in educational policy, but some evidence is available. 
The reviews have been almost wholly favorable. Some reviewers have 
indicated doubts as to whether schools would accept the recommendations, 
but have commented upon the advantages to the pupils and to the cause of 
American history in case they are accepted. Some reviewers have lamented 
the absence of a favorite name or a particular date, but such »missions were 
accepted as inevitable in case any minimum list is to be made. A few reviewers 
have criticized the Committee and its methods rather than the Report itself. 
Such irrelevancies are fast receding into the limbo of forgotten inconsequentials. 
A number of publishers have hastened to prepare advertising leaflets 
which show to what extent their textbooks meet the basic essentials listed by 
the Committee. Others are busy in preparing textbooks which try to follow 
the spirit of the Report by giving large attention to a few essentials. In other 
words, the publishers are ready to prepare the kinds of history textbooks 
which the schools want. If school people continue to insist that local, state, 
and regional heroes be mentioned, that local episodes be included, and that 
provincial whims be respected, the textbook will inevitably continue to be 
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catalogic, tedious, and flat. If, however, school people are ready to accept 
national textbooks which deal fully and vitally with a restricted number of 
topics, the more teachable and learnable books will soon be available. By 
eliminating dreary enumerations they will give space for the life-giving details. 
Our textbooks have not been too detailed but too inclusive, too enumerative, 
too catalogic. For this fault the school people, rather than the publishers, are to 
blame. 

Several cities and at least three states have taken official cognizance of 
the Report. A committee in California has already published a report which 
endorses almost unreservedly the recommendations made in American 
History in Schools and Colleges. In one city, which has no American history 
s-labled in the elementary grades, a committee of teachers is busy planning 
for systematic attention to the basic essentials recommended for the middle 
grades and for the junior high school. One publisher has already issued a 
“mastery” test based upon the recommended persons, events, dates, and 
concepts. Since the appearance of the Report, the Director of the Committee 
has received dozens of letters asking for guidance in putting the recommen- 
dations into effect. 

Thus the evidence, while incomplete and inconclusive, seems to indicate 
a widespread and growing interest in the Committee’s plan. The plan is 
specific, tangible, and practicable. The adoption of the basic essentials is 
almost a matter of simple choice. The building of a richer and more inclusive 
course on these essentials is a task which challenges the curriculum maker 
and all who are interested in the more vital teaching of American history. 





I‘M COMING BACK 
(Continued from page 8) 


innoculations against the diseases they will encounter in the field. All the 
trainees are innoculated for small pox, tetanus, typhoid, typhus, and yellow 
fever. They may also receive injections for cholera, plague, or diphtheria, 
each one according to his particular field. And when all this is accomplished, 
the trainee is sent to London, Cairo, or Rome for his assignment. A school 
similar to the Training Center at the University of Maryland has been 
established near London, 

The task before them is a long and difficult one. How much they can 
do will be measured by their strength, endurance, patience, and courage. 
They will start on their missions knowing that UNRRA has set an almost 
unattainable goal for them. If they can accomplish even half of what is 
expected of them, it will be much. A world of suffering and unhappiness 
lies before them. It will be an opportunity, a challenge. And if they succeed, 
they may be laying the foundations of a new world. 




















The Changing Teaching of Government on 
the Secondary-School Level* 


LEONARD B. IRWIN 
Principal of Haddon Heights High School, Hadden Heights, New Jersey 


HE suBJECT of government is one of the most difficult to teach satis- 

factorily on the secondary-school level. To do it sucessfully requires rare 
skill and understanding, for there are few other subject fields where 
pupils may so easily obtain a veneer of knowledge without the sound core of 
comprehension. Achievement in French, mathematics, chemistry, or shorthand 
may be measured with the reasonable confidence that the pupil’s test score 
actually represents his understanding of the subject. This confidence is 
denied the teacher of government. True his pupils may glibly recite 
myriad facts about the framework of political institutions and the machinery 
by which they function. Yet there is no assurance that underneath they 
realize what government is, how it really works, and what it means to 
them. After all why should they? Even to adults, government is usually im- 
portant only in its capacities as employer or as tax collector and business 
regulator. They have little interest in political theory, even when it becomes 
a matter requiring their votes. 

For example this fall the electorate of New Jersey was called upon 
to approve or reject a drastic revision of the hundred-year-old state consti- 
tution. Public ignorance of the issues and changes involved was tremendous, 
equalled only by the general apathy to the whole question. How, then, 
expect the adolescent to get beneath the surface and think about govern- 
ment for himself. The writer is convinced that the teaching of govern- 
ment in high school must be made so real, so practical and functional, 
that even the dullest pupil can grasp its application to himself. Few people 
are ever capable of thinking clearly in generalities; as soon as they attempt 
it, they are forced to resort to the use of stereotypes — those second-hand 
half-truths which have been provided for them by someone else, and require 
no breaking in. The average high-school] student is no more capable of 
thinking through the implications of the idea of sovereignty, or the doc- 
trine of states rights, or of theories of taxation, than is the average adult. 


CHANGE IN TEACHING PROCEDURES 


The growing recognition of this fact has been affecting the aims of 
teachers of government in high schools during the past fifteen years. 
They are beginning to break away from the classical phases of the subject— 


*Address given before a group meeting during the Convention o the National Council for the Social 
Studies, November 24, 1944. Hotel Statler, Cleveland, Ohio. The group meeting was a joint session with 
the American Political Science Association. 
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the political theories on the nature of the state, the intricacies of 
legal interpretation, the minutia of political organization and procedure. 
Instead we have an increasing emphasis on what government does for 
us, why we need it, and why certain types of government are better 
than others. The stress is on the familiar, giving it meaning, rather 
than on those things which, fundamental as they are, will at best 
always remain unfamiliar to the average citizen. 

An example or two will illustrate what is meant. Fifteen or twenty 
years ago, most high-school government courses placed the greater 
part of their attention on the structure of the national government 
and the powers and functions of its branches. Tne pupils learned in 
great detail the procedures of Congress, though few of them had ever, 
or would ever, see Congress in sessions. They learned a great deal 
about the Supreme Court, its organization, methods, and famous de- 
cisions, although few Americans have ever seen a sitting of the Court 
or are ever directly concerned with it. They memorized the organization 
of the Executive Department, though comparatively few Americans 
before 1933 had occasion to deal with any Federal officials except the 
postmaster and the Collector of Internal Revenue. They learned care- 
fully the powers of the national government, as they are listed in the 
Constitution, seldom seeing any real relationship to their own lives, 
and becoming more confused than before when later years brought 
political expansions which did not seem to fit into the rigid formulae 
they had studied. These were the traditional foundations upon which 
the study of government rested. The change in emphasis has come slowly. 

Yet today we find in most high schools a new approach to govern- 
ment. The pupils are still given a stream-lined introduction to political 
organization and the principles of federalism, but the emphasis is on 
things more familiar. They learn how their town is governed, who the 
borough clerk is and what he does, how one goes about it to attain a 
career in politics, or how the local school tax is computed. They learn 
where to register a deed, how juries are chosen, who are eligible for 
relief funds or old-age pensions, and how the FHA aids the home-builder. 
These things have a meaning, because the pupils can appreciate their 
personal impact and they hear them discussed at home. After all, few 
family fireside chats are concerned with the functions of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs or the significance of Calhoun’s Exposition and Protest. 


THE WORKBOOK AND TEXTBOOK 


The picture of change pernaps has been painted too sharply, in order 
to stress its nature. It must not be understood that a mere fifteen years 
ago the teaching of government was on a medieval basis. An examination 
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ot sample high-school social studies workbooks in use at that time shows 
clearly that some attention was paid to practical functions and familiar 
applications of government. Yet the treatment of the conception that 
government is closely involved in every social problem was comparatively 
rudimentary. A typical workbook on problems of American democracy, 
dated 1931, is divided into three sections — political, economic, and 
social. In the first category are the customary chapters on formal govern- 
ment. Thereafter, government plays but a minor role in the consideration 
of the topics under discussion. A list of twenty questions for class use on 
the subject, “Industrial Maladjustment,” shows only three referring in 
any way to the governmental aspects of labor and unemployment. 
Yet this was published in the third year of the depression, when no 
citizen could be ignorant of the impact of government on his personal 
life. Similarly, only two out of nineteen questions on the social problem 
of health concerned the government's activities in this field. 

It is evident from such examples as these, which could be multiplied 
many times, that government as a dynamic and useful social force was not 
being impressed on our young people. The years that. followed, however, 
constituted a new epoch in our history. The effects of the depression and 
of the steps taken by various levels of government to cope with it, brought 
the idea of government more forcibly to our people. As a result, progressive 
teachers broke away from traditional concepts and undertook to explain to 
their students the reasons for and methods of political action. Recent teaching 
aids, including such fine contributions as the New Jersey syllabus for problems 
of democracy, show this trend clearly when they are compared to earlier 
materials. 

THE COURSE OF STUDY 

In addition to marked changes in emphasis and objectives, there are 
significant differences in the place of government teaching in the curriculum 
today. Fifteen or twenty years ago, it was still common to find a medium- 
sized high school offering either a separate course in government, or a 
course in “American History and Government.” In either case, the material 
was chiefly based on national politics and some generalities about state govern- 
ment. Today such courses have become comparatively rare. In place of them 
we have social studies in the ninth year and probably a senior course in 
democratic problems. The latter embodies the teaching of as much govern- 
ment as the students need to comprehend the basic problems they study. It 
is purely functional teaching, and little time is spent on facts or principles 
which do not contribute directly to the study of housing, agriculture, foreign 
relations, taxation, or whatever public questions the class is analyzing. Ninth- 
year classes may follow the same procedure on a simpler level, or study local 
government and the meaning and ideals of citizenship. 
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MORE REALISTIC MATERIAL BEING USED 


Methods and materials have changed in fifteen years to a much greater 
extent than the objectives and study courses. As in the whole field of social 
studies teaching, we are learning to make use of more realistic and interesting 
sources of information. While the textbook is still a necessity in most schools, 
it is not the sole reliance which it once was; nor is it always the single 
volume describing all types of government in more or less general terms. 
Frequently today the realities of government are taught from pamphlets or 
unit texts, which concentrate on some specific problem such as taxation, 
labor, or minority rights. These have the advantages of timeliness, compact- 
ness, and novelty. But beyond any texts, there are sorces of information which 
are peculiarly valuable in the teaching of government to adolescents. These 
are the activities of government themselves. No printed description of a 
court trial can be half so valuable a teaching aid as an actual visit to court; 
no textbook can make the work of law-making so vivid as the witnessing of 
a session of a legislature, a county board, or a town council. It is true, of 
course, that the location of a school will affect to some extent the opportunities 
available for such practical work, but there is government everywhere and 
wherever it is, at whatever level, it can be used as a laboratory for high 
schoo] pupils. 

Government must be taught as a practical and living organism, so that 
young people will not grow up to look upon it as something apart from and 
above themselves. It has long been a tradition in this country to regard the 
term “politics” as synonymous with government and to feel that it is a sort 
of game played by a peculiar and rather disreputable genus of people. Most 
citizens never take any active part in government other than to vote or 
accept jury duty. This has been to some extent due to their ignorance and 
consequent mistrust of political problems. Henrick Ibsen wrote: “A community 
is like a ship; everyone ought to be prepared to take the helm.” No believer 
in democracy can deny this idea; yet we approach it only by making the 
purposes, functions, and problems of government so familiar to our young 
people that when they are grown they will not regard “politics” as a dull and 
dubious matter. They should find it as full of meaning and personal applica- 
tion as an electric motor or a farm tractor. 


We are coming to see that government cannot be taught from textbooks 
alone any more than the operations of the motor or the tractor can be taught 
that way. This comprehension is bringing us new methods, including not 
only the visit to public offices, but such practices as dramatization, panel 
discussions, radio listening, research projects, and the use of newspapers and 
magazines in the classroom. The October, 1944, issue of Social Education 
contained an article entitled “The Election — A Plan for Citizenship Edu- 
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cation,” which well illustrates the point. It describes in detail the procedure 
for conducting a presidential election within a school. The emphasis is on 
verity and faithfulness to reality — reproducing conditions of the national 
election insofar as possible. The teacher who wishes to enlarge on the plan 
might arrange to have home rooms or classes represent states with different 
numbers of electoral votes. In this manner, not only the mechanical processes 
of registering and voting are made real to the pupil, but also he sees in a 
familiar setting the workings of the political campaign and the electoral 
system. Any teacher who has experienced trouble in explaining to his pupils 
why Mr. Roosevelt in 1936 received ninety-eight per cent of the electoral 
vote, although supported by only sixty per cent of the people, will recognize 
the possibilities of a pra-tical demonstration conducted by the students in 
their own environment. 

It should not be inferred from what has been said that there is no place for 
textbook teaching in government in our secondary schools. There is a certain 
body of irreducible fact and organizational groundwork which can be best 
presented by a good textbook. Probably only in this way can the student obtain 
a proper perspective of relationship between various levels of government 
and a view of the historical growth of government. Probably, too, the textbook 
is still the most practicable aid in teaching about the national organization. 
But at the state, county, and local level, textbooks are usually not available. 
No two states are governed alike, and nothing is more deadly to pupil interest 
than the constant dealing with generalities. They want to know, and should 
be taught exactly how their own state, county, and town are organized and 
operated. Usually this can be done only by methods other than textbook 


recitation. 
THE PAMPHLET TYPE OF MATERIAL 


In speaking of modern aids for teaching government, one cannot over- 
look a type of material which was almost non-existent fifteen years ago. This 
is the pamphlet material published expressly for the use of schools or for the 
self-education of adults. Such publications as the Headline Books, the Public 
Affairs Pamphlets, the University of Chicago Round Table Discussions, and 
the many other excellent productions of government bureaus and private 
organizations are filling a great need. They make available to the classroom, 
discussion and study material which is convenient, up-to-date, interesting, and 
inexpensive. They permit a teacher to plan his course to meet current interests, 
to emphasize problems which are timely and challenging, and use printed 
discussions which are fuller and more stimulating than any textbook can pro- 
vide. Governmental activities in nearly every field are constantly changing, and 
the increasing popularity of these aids is proof that teachers are trying to keep 
in step with the times. 
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The writer recognizes that in this discussion that he has, perhaps, spoken 
somewhat disparagingly of the teaching of national government. Such is not 
his intention. In a day when the Federal government reaches out more 
closely toward the individual than ever before, such an attitude would be 
folly. Recently the writer talked with a social studies teacher who had just 
returned from two years of army service in Alaska. He spoke of the presi- 
dential election which was soon to come, and he said that he felt the social 
studies teachers of the nation must be failing to put their subjects across. 
He said that the political ignorance of many of the lads in his outfit was 
appalling; even those just out of high school seemed very ill-informed about 
the presidency and the national government as a whole. It appears necessary, 
then to assume that the teaching of government on all levels must go on, and 
must be made more efficient. The present conception is rather for a better 
balance, a truer recognition of those phases of government which most nearly 
affect the citizen. Within the limited scope of a high-school course, the wise 
teacher will, for example, probably prefer to include the activities of the 
state department of health rather than those of the Federal Department 
of State or those of the Federal Department of Agriculture rather than those 
of the State Department of Banking and Insurance. 


TEACHING THE CONSTITUTION 
The question as to whether we should teach the United States Consti- 
tution in detail is one which is still widely disputed. Many citizens will 
assume that it is the patriotic duty of the schools to make the Constitution 
familiar to all high-school students. Civic organizations frequently sponsor 
projects and contests to this end. Yet any progressive social studies teacher 
recognizes the difficulties inherent in such a program. To use the Constitution 
as a textbcok of government at any level below that of the law school is 
absurd, since the greater part of oir governmental machinery and activity is 
derivative and extra-constitutional. It would seem more reasonable to teach it 
as a basis for reference, or as an bustorical part of our heritage, important for 
sentimental and literary values as well as political truths. Perhaps the portions 
of the Constitution which can best be presented by direct use of that docu- 
ment are the Preamble and the Bill of Rights. The latter is unquestionably as 
important for every citizen to learn today as it was fifteen or a hundred and 
fifty years ago. No change in emphasis or techniques should ever be allowed 
to crowd out the teaching of the great human relationships expressed in 
those ten sentences. 


GOVERNMENT NEEDS TO BE HUMANIZED 


Government needs to be humanized for our citizens. The changing 
methods of teaching during the past decade and a half have this as their 


(Continued on page 86) 














World History and Geography* 


J. GRANVILLE JENSEN 


Professor of Geography, Rhode Island College of Education, Kingston, 
Rhode Island 


Ww™ THE developments such as the telephone, radio, and the airplane 
bringing the peoples of the earth into closer contact, there has devel- 
oped increasing difficulties among world nations and peoples. Now, with our 
vision stimulated by conflict, we begin to recognize geography as a key 
subject for developing understanding and respect among the peoples of the 
world through mutual understanding of the factors of the environment that 
influence the development of people and nation. We have come to realize 
that no nation or people can stand alone in peace. Already, the geographer 
grasps this point of view, but the peoples of the world society lag danger- 
ously far behind. Education must be the means of developing worldism. In 
this task geography offers four vital contributions. 

1. To acquire knowledge about world regions and the other peoples of the 
world and through knowledge, to understand them, to appreciate their 
problems, and our relationships to them in the world society. 

. To develop skill in recognizing geographic factors in problems of local, 
national, and world scope. Thus to learn to think geographically and, 
through thinking, to vote for the best in terms of geography as well as 
other social studies and sciences. 

. To develop an interest in the environment and a functional knowledge 
that leads to observation, Through this contribution, travel experience 
will be greatly enriched because things that can be seen will be better 
understood in terms of climate, landscape, and human relationships. 

4. To develop an understanding of maps and how to use them, because all 

people will be making more use of maps, even if only road maps. 

High-school geography is most interesting and vital when taught from 

the top down, rather than through a logical development. Thus the intro- 
ductory series of units must be concise and presented only as rudiments 
oi tools that are to be used all year. For instance, the principles of 
vicinal location, the influence of mountains and mountain passes, of rivers, 
climate, or resources on the development of a region, are to be used 
ir the study of each world region, so that here they are presented 
in a brief lecture or two. (In most books there are brief chapters for 
outside reading). In the discussion one must give many specific examples, 
for instance the Brenner Pass, the Gap of Belfort, Cumberland Gap, and how 
each has and is influencing the course of history. So the class comes 
quickly to grips with the real geography. 


to 


~ 


*Address given before the section on world history and geography studying the implementation of 
the Yearbook, The Social Studies Look Beyond the Peace. Annual Convention of the National Council for 
the Social Studies, Nov. 25, 1944. Hotel Statler, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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ACHIEVING THE OBJECTIVE 

To achieve the objectives it is absolutely necessary to make use ot 
the motion picture slides. Securing them at times is a problem but 
the results are well worth the effort. Colleges and large school systems 
ought to have at least a representative collection to illustrate the high-school 
geography course. 

There must be also in the high school more co-operation between history 
and geography teachers as well as other social studies instructors. For no one 
can teach history well without reference to geography and conversely history 
almost always plays a part in geography. There is a very real need for geogra- 
phy as a high-school subject and there is real need for integration of geogra- 
phy in the history classes. The trouble has always been that geography is 
taught in the elementary school where the pupil is not sufficiently mature to 
understand the real science of geography. In the high school, college, and 
adult education programs where the mature student can understand the 
significance of geography, it is not taught. 

The fulfillment of the objectives in the high school demands competent 
teachers who are specialists in the geographic approach and who know fully 
the materials and subject matter. In addition the geography teacher must have 
a broad understanding of education and of world problems, for there is no 
place for the specialist who cannot see beyond his own subject. There must 
be enthusiasm for geography and for teaching, plus initiative and hard work. 

There are of course, too few such teachers available, but given en- 
thusiasm, any interested teacher can be trained. The answer is partly 
in specialized graduate school study for the high-school teacher of geography 
and partly in continuous in-service training and research offered by school 
systems and co-operating colleges. Geography is an indispensable part of any 
high-school program. Together with other sciences and social sciences, geog- 
raphy can help prepare the peoples of the world for peace and prosperity! 





THE ROLE OF THE SOCIAL STUDIES TEACHER 
(Continued from page 14) 
we have no cause for dismay. As Lincoln said during a previous struggle to 
determine the issue of freedom and slavery in the United States, “Fellow- 
citizens, we cannot escape history. . . . The fiery trial through which we pass 
will light us down, in honor or dishonor, to the latest generation. . . . We 
shall nobly save or meanly lose the last, best hope of earth.” The issue of 
freedom and slavery is again before us. Today we fight for a free world. 
Our role as social studies teachers is to assist in the development of the 
understandings, ideals, and competence necessary to “nobly save . . . the last, 
best hope of earth,” and to achieve the fullest measure of peace, prosperity, 
and human well-being in the postwar world. 























The Role of Management and Labor in the Social Studies* 
WILLIAM B. BARTON 


Secretary, Labor Relations Committee, United States Chamber of Commerce 


i FAcT that you are having this discussion today about the role of 
management and labor in the social studies is indicative of a trend. 
It is not many years that the management-labor topic has been considered 
sufhciently important to be a subject of discussion on an occasion like this. 
The subject’s rise in recent years to a place of importance has not devel- 
cped out of nowhere. It has rather been the culmination of a series of 
clearly defined events. 

Such enactments on the subject of management-labor relations as the 
Railway Labor Act in 1926, the Norris-LaGuardia Act, in 1932, the National 
Industrial Recovery Act in 1933, the National Labor Relations Act in 1935, 
and the Fair Labor Standards Act in 1938 are among the events of our time 
which typify the subject’s increasing importance. They represent, more- 
over, such pronounced charges that large segments of the public have been 
thrown into confusion by the developments. 


MANAGEMENT-LABOR PROBLEMS 


These developments which preceded the War, when coupled with the 
activities of the National War Labor Board and the numerous other govern- 
mental agencies which have dealt with labor problems since Pearl Harbor, 
have left much of the public almost in a state of bewilderment. In all 
the confusion, however, of one thing we may be certain: Labor unions and 
collective bargaining are here to stay. For that reason management-labor 
problems as we have come to know them are permanent factors in our 
national life with which we must hereafter reckon. 


Consider how interwoven they are with everyday life. Let’s be con- 
crete. Mr. John Citizen buys a loaf of bread — after the wheat that goes 
into that loaf of bread leaves the farm, it is handled, the chances are, 
by some grain storage elevator in a rural community. There you have the 
first impact of management-labor relations on the future loaf of bread. 
The employees of the elevator may or may not work under a collective bar- 
gaining contract, but in any event there are all the management-labor prob- 
lems incident to every employer-employee relation. 

The grain leaves the elevator and is shipped by rail to a milling com- 


pany. The crews which run the railroad trains belong to some of the rail- 
road labor unions. Their wages and working conditions are controlled by 


*An address given before a zroup meeting during the Convention of the National Council for the 
Social Studies, November 25, 1944. Hotel Statler, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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collective-bargaining agreements between their unions and the railroad cuim- 
pany. 
The wheat is manufactured into flour by the milling company. The mil- 
ling company’s employees very likely belong to unions and work under col- 
lective-bargaining agreements between their labor organizations and the mil- 
ling company. 

After the flour is manufactured it may be stored in a warehouse. The 
chances are that the truck drivers and helpers who haul it to and from the 
warehouse and the warehouse employees who store it are organized and are 
dealing with their employers through collective-bargaining agreements made 
by their unions. 

The flour, after various shipments and other storings in warehouses, 
ultimately reaches a wholesaler, and then a bakery. The employees of these 
distributors, not unlikely, are organized and work under collective-bargaining 
contracts. 

Thus, when Mr. John Citizen ultimately buys a loaf of bread, whether 
he knows it or not, he is on the receiving end of a whole series of 
management-labor relations. Often he would be surprised if he knew how 
many of these transactions involved collective-bargaining contracts and 
other dealings between employers and unions. 

The illustration about the loaf of bread is no isolated case. Recent 
statistics show that 814 millions, or sixty per cent of all employees, engaged 
in manufacturing industries, are covered by collective-bargaining contracts. 
In some industries the percentage is even higher. 

So the subject of management-labor relations as it presently exists 
is not something in a vacuum. It rather involves everyday life-—the every- 
day life of all of us. This fact makes it imperative today that if the schools 
are to represent life they must deal with this subject. 


THE TEACHING OF THESE PROBLEMS 


Because of the vitality of the subject I am not one of those who would 
soft pedal the treatment of it as a part of the social studies program. I 
would not shy away from it because it is controversial and difficult. I 
postulate, rather, that the problems which the subject presents have much 
to contribute to the social studies, and the social studies have much to 
contribute to them. 

Such problems are inherently interesting. They are discussed everywhere— 
in places of business, in the family circle, in newspapers, in magazines, on 
trains, and on airplanes. Why not let the social studies capitalize on this 
inherent interest? Why not use the subject to add life to the classroom? 

Of greater importance, however, is the contribution which the social 
studies can make to the solution of management-labor problems. The class- 
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room, which deals properly with such subject matter, plays a major role in 
preparing students for citizenship. 

Think of the opportunity that exists today to use for this purpose 
current subject matter arising out of management-labor relations. For 
example, a topic of vital concern just now to both business and labor is 
the future of that tri-partite body, the National War Labor Board, which 
was established early in the war as the best means of preserving industrial 
peace during the war period. Both management and labor are concerned 
as to whether the Board or some modification of it will continue after the 
War. Several possible answers present themselves:— 

That the War Labor Board in substantially its present form be made a per- 

manent institution ; 

That it be discontinued entirely ; 

That a body similar to the W. L. B. be set up to handle labor disputes after 

the war, but without compulsory powers; 

That an enlarged conciliation service be substituted for it; 

That there be a complete reorganization of the various labor agencies, 

centralizing them and providing them with a uniform set of policies to be 

applied generally; or 

That the principles of the Railway Labor Act be extended to jndustry 

generally. 

The point I wish to make in mentioning these possibilities is that all 
of them open up vast fields of study. Such questions as how the War Labor 
Board happened to be created, the differences between the War Labor Board 
in this War and World War 1, the theory of the tri-partite system — its 
advantages and disadvantages, how cases come to the War Labor Board, how 
they are handled, and what happens after they are handled, whether the plan 
would work in time of peace — these and many other problems arise out of 
this one question of the future of the War Labor Board. All of them can be 
interesting subject matter for social studies classes. They could do much to 
enrich the curriculum. 


Of vastly more importance, however, is the fact that such subject 
matter will train the student to face problems with which he will have to 
deal as soon as he leaves school. Only by a thorough study of industrial 
relations problems in the social studies classroom can the schools be playing 
their part in the preparation of the future leaders who will handle these 
problems. If we are to solve them we must have better leadership. This is 
true of both business and labor. 


The fact is no reflection on either group. The dealings between the two 
as we know them today have developed so fast during the past few years 
that both groups were caught unprepared to meet the situation. Most of 
the leaders of business, for instance, were rushed into this new era with 
little or no background which prepared them for doing such things as deal- 
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ings with representatives of the unions, negotiating collective-bargaining 
agreements, and handling grievances. Similarly, the unions, whose mem- 
bership grew from less than three million in 1933 to almost nine million 
in 1940, and almost thirteen million in 1944, found themselves ill-equipped 
in leadership experience with which to face such problems from their side. 


Proper use in the social studies of materials taken from the field of 
management-labor relations can do much to elevate the leadership of both 
management and labor. 


DEVELOPING SOUND PUBLIC OPINION 


Of equal importance with the training of leaders is the development of 
a sound public opinion in such matters on the part of the rank and file of 
the American people. Only a few of those who have their day in the class- 
room will develop into top-flight leaders of either management or labor. 
Most of them, however, will hold positions of trust as wage earners, salaried 
employees, and people in business who constitute that great imponderable 
known as public opinion. 

The policies of both business and labor are guided in a great degree 
by public opinion, That is why the intelligent leaders of both groups 
strive vigorously to enlist the support of public opinion. 


A public opinion which is poorly informed may actually do harm. 
Opinions based on prejudice cause people to become more excited and rash 
than opinions based on a carefully considered knowledge of the facts. 
Public opinion, to be a dependable guide in the matter of management- 
labor relations, must be an enlightened public opinion. What greater 
service can the social studies classroom render than to give students 
such a background of material as to enable them to have an enlightened 
opinion about management-labor matters? 

When I talk about using the social studies as an instrumentality by 
which to form public opinion, I do not mean that the social studies classroom 
should undertake to hand its students a mass of fixed conclusions about 
these controversial problems. Any such approach would arouse resentment and 
be injurious both to the social studies program and to the field of manage- 
ment-labor relations. Rather, students should be stimulated to view all 
sides of the many problems involved, do their own thinking about them, 
and draw their own conclusions. 

For example, a present issue of great importance is the controversial 
question of a guaranteed annual wage. Let the social studies explore all 
sides of the question — What are the arguments for and against it? Why 
does labor want it? Why have some businesses been able to use it and others 


(Continued on page 85) 

















Opportunities and Responsibilities of Educational Leaders 
in a Social Scientific Age* 
MISS BERTHA E. SLYE 


School Service Department, Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


T HE EDUCATION of our young people presents a challenging problem of 
magnitude to the classroom teacher at any time. We are a nation of many 
races and levels of intelligence. We are surrounded by a materialistic environ- 
ment. Our increasing inter-communication has complicated our social and 
economic order. The skillful instructors are those who can meet the challenge 
of each succeeding wave of advances made in scientific research with its 
subsequent effects on society, and still maintain a clear perspective as inter- 
preters of man’s relation to this complex society. The acid test applied to their 
ability to meet these waves occurs during a crisis such as our present one. 
It is then that they begin to re-evaluate the classroom techniques to determine 
whether or not the procedures are meeting the current needs of the students. 
It is then that they begin to apply a rational appreciation of the weakness and 
strength of their appraisal of man’s relation to his environment and society. 

Suddenly and almost without warning, following the Pearl Harbor inci- 
dent, teachers and students were plunged into the midst of disintegrating 
forces. Teachers were asked to streamline the educational machinery, and to 
plan a directional course of study that would meet the needs of each student. 
They were asked to re-evaluate the curriculum, change the relative positions 
of certain subjects, placing emphasis on those which would prepare the young 
men for immediate preparation in a theatre of war. Their educational philos- 
ophy has been on the firing line; their own viewpoint towards man’s be- 
havior to his physical environment has been radically changed. 


THE EFFECT OF WAR 


The present war has not only defined our educational objectives; it has 
defined for us the results of science on human affairs and values. It has 
pointed out to us our social responsibilities as interpreters of a scientific age. 
It has brought to the front qualities of leadership and ingenuity, which have 
a great potential value. It has brought us to new cross roads. As we stand 
looking towards a world-wide horizon that is infinite in its scope, we wonder: 
“This time, which way shall it be!” We ask ourselves: “How can we present 
a comprehensive pattern of this disjointed society to the young men and 
women? How can we make a true analysis of man’s behavior that will be 


*Address given before the Senior High-School Subject Matter Section of the Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cational Association, held in connection with the Delegate Assembly of the State Convention at Harrisburg, 


Pennsylvania. 
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forceful enough to prove to them that it is worth their single efforts to carry 
on a life struggle of constant readjustment? What opportunities does this 
present scientific age offer that will challenge the ingenuity of our students? 
For truly, we are standing at the threshold of an interesting era filled with 
opportunities and problems which must be solved.” 

The advances made in science and technology have given us countless 
benefits. Research in the scientific laboratory has provided us with physical 
comforts. It has increased our enjoyment of cultural activities. It has given us 
ease and speed of communication with the people of other lands. It has 
given us techniques of discovery in finding new worlds, But along with 
these achievements, it has thrust upon us the gravest of social responsibilities. 
It has presented problems for us to solve, the like of which cannot be paralleled 
in any one historical era. The widespread misuse of science has curtailed 
our activities. It has wrought death and destruction in all parts of the world. 
It has separated the thoughts of nations; it has disintegrated society to such 
an extent that it will take generations to heal the wounds made on human 
ideals of mankind. It threatens to destroy civilization unless society can be 
educated to use the tools of science constructively in the advancement of the 
social order of the race. 

Some few years ago, Sir Richard Gregory, a one time editor of Nature 
Magazine in London, made this startling but significant statement. In his 
talk on “Science and Religion” he said, “We are as much barbarians now in 
the use of aerial bombs, as we once were in the use of clubs.” 

Regardless of my antipathy for feelings that would prompt such a 
statement as that, I am inclined to accept his opinion as a true state of affairs. 
However, on whom shall we place the responsibility for this world-wide bar- 
barism? Who shall assume the leaderships of repairing the damage? How 
shall we go about to build a new society? I am not concerned at present with 
the reconstruction of the material side of society; for I know that with the 
advances made in technology and scientific research, homes can be rebuilt, 
the wheels of industry can be set in motion, and broken bodies can be 
miraculously healed within a period of months. But mark you, it takes a 
lifetime, even generations, to change and mold the ideas of a society of nations 
who have been crushed into defeatism by despotic leaders lacking a basic 
appreciation of the use and misuse of science. It is time that you and I gave this 
matter some thought. 

Who must accept the leadership of presenting to the members of this 
disjointed society a true interpretation of their relation and behavior to 
this scientific and technological environment? It is: 

1. The teacher of social and physical sciences as an interpreter of the phys- 

ical environment and its relationship to the behavior of the students. 

2. The research writer in the industry who is the analyst of the effects of 

science on the consumer. 
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3. The laboratory technician who in some degree can—within limitations— 

predict the constructive value of his research to society. 

4. The journalist and the radio news commentator who by virtue of their 
office can interpret the effect of science on the behavior of man and the 
results of man’s use and misuse of science. 

. The analyst in the public forum of town halls who has the ability to see 
the entire picture of society with all of its integrating and disintegrating 
forces at work. 

But in the final analysis, it is the teacher who must train the social leader, 
the laboratory technician, research writer, the journalist, the news commen- 


tator and the town hall analyst. 


or 


SPECIFIC DEVELOPMENTS IN SCIENCE 


If, then, the educators must accept the leadership and assume the re- 
sponsibility of building the right kind of society that will use science for 
the advancement of the race, what has this particular new age to offer us 
by way of opportunities that are objective for the students, and challenging 
to them? How can the educational practices be directed towards the creation 
of a better world outlook? What are some of the problems of the postwar 
world that must be solved? 

Before we can make a true analysis of the world picture as it presents 
itself to us, we must bear in mind and have an appreciation of these two 
factors: 

1. That our present social system was brought about by the advances made 


in science and technology. 
2. That the scientific and technological advances are conditioned by the 


behavior of man to his environment. 

For the most part, I have been speaking in generalities, Let me bring 
my discussion down to specific developments in science that have created a 
new world for us, and that have materially changed our living habits, and 
in some cases have disturbed our emotional and educational balance. As a 
matter ‘of fact, they have played an increasingly important part in the present 
conflict, and they are destined to shape our postwar foreign policy. 

We are all agreed that we are living in a dynamic world dominated by the 
airplane. American engineers, labor, and ingenuity of our industries have 
wrought such miracles of power and machinery that the plane in the hands 
of a skilled pilot can do a loop-the-loop over the pole and in a matter of a 
few hours bring any spot of the world to our door steps. They have caused 
our global concepts of geography to take a somersault. These new concepts 
have given breadth to our horizon. Our carrier transports mechanized with 
instruments to give us speed, distance, altitude, and direction have carried 
our troops and supplies to all parts of the world with comparative ease and 
safety. Our pilots trained in mechanics, radio, meteorology, and navigation 
can control their movements in the air as easily as they do on land. Even 
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the youngsters of today are equipped with information on aeronautics that is 
staggering to our imagination. The interest and imagination of people seems to 
have been set on fire, so eager are they to gather any information that will 
help them to explore new scenes, new worlds, uncharted seas and lands, new 
materials, or even new philosophies. 


PLANNING FOR TOMORROW 


What will this mean to us tomorrow? Immediately we begin to think 
in terms of greater opportunities and facilities in air travel for the civilians. 
We anticipate an extensive relationship with the peoples of other lands. We 
visualize a greater and increased foreign trade relations. For some, all of these 
activities will mean an exchange of ideas on home life and customs, social 
organization, or on laboratory research. To others, it will mean increased 
opportunities for the development of industrial research. But withal, the 
advantages we may gain by way of having more effective methods and tools 
for the solving of our problems, we shall have greater social problems to 
meet. Increased air travel calls for greater landing areas. It calls for inter- 
national air routes. It calls for air pilots with an appreciable understanding 
of international law. In brief, it calls for the development of an emotionally 
balanced citizenry who will recognize the rights of other countries, and 
who will appreciate their interests and their problems. All these prerequisite 
needs must be filled if we are to have any kind of a permanent peace. 

In connection with this, I should like to quote from a United Air Lines 
pamphlet which came to my desk recently. The statement made by W. A. 
Patterson, President of United Air Lines, is indicative of the apprehensions 
of those who will be responsible for the development of our air lines. 

“We in United Air Lines know very little about the ramifications of peace 

negotiations between nations. We do have experience with human nature, 

and predict that no semblance of lasting peace will be attained unless we 

are willing to give equal landing rights in the United States to countries 
from whom we are seeking such rights. The future importance of air serv- 
ice in world travel, commerce, and defense will bring countries, heretofore 
not interested, to a demand for reciprocal rights—either at the time of nego- 
tiation or when existing privileges granted by them expire and renewals 
are sought.” 


Whether you agree with the principle of equal landing rights for all 
nations is a matter of little importance to me. But the implications of 
that statement are far-reaching, and it defines some clear-cut responsi- 
bilities for all those whose business it is to cultivate good will and a 
healthy business relationship between all nations. 

I should also like to read to you some teaching objectives which 
were listed in another pamphlet published by the same United Air 
Company. Again, we read between the lines, and sense the feelings 
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and appreciations of those who with pronounced fears are promoting 
airline travel. They realize that the students must be educated to cope 
with the problems of air-travel. 


“A better understanding of the significance of the new world community 
which has been created by the airplane. 

Appreciation of the meaning of co-operation for the good of all, as exempli- 
fied by airway workers and community helpers, who make possible the 
speed, safety, and comfort of flying. 

A better understanding and a keener appreciation of the speed, safety, and 
comfort of flying today as contrasted with the conditions of transportation 
in the past. 

Attitudes of neighborliness with distant peoples through the new sense of 
nearness in time and space which has come about through aviation. 
Realization of the usefulness of air transportation to our country and to the 
world in carrying people, mail, express, and freight safely and speedily. 
Understanding the new conception of global geography and its significant 
implications. 

A better understanding of the interaction of man and his physical environ- 
merrt, 

A new sense of responsibility for good citizenship in a new world commu- 
nity.” 


In like manner, if time permitted, other developments could be listed 
in the field of television, electronics, and in medical research, which are 
destined to help us to understand the use of greater powers, and which 
will change our world pattern. However, they, like aviation, can be misused. 
Tomorrow’s world pattern will be determined by the kind of persons 
who know how te interpret and use these developments correctly. 


How can we attack the problems of this social-scientific age? 
Obviously, no one method can be used that will satisfy the needs of 
every community. However, it is definitely apparent that our first objective 
lies in the development of a quality of leadership that is adequate in 
meeting and solving the international problems, so that every twenty- 
five years or more we shall not be compelled to divert valuable energy 
into channels that make for the destruction of our race. To accomplish 
that objective we need: 

1. A group of teachers who are informed on the basic applications of the 

laws of science and their effect on the creation of the problems of society. 


2. Teachers who have the ability to discover and develop potential leader- 
ship within their classroom. Each year our company has the thrill of 
participating in a nation-wide search for outstanding science students 
who are likely to develop into essential research scientists and engineers 
of the future; and further, in providing scholarship awards for their con- 
tinuance in the field of scientific research. These Science Talent winners 
and all those who participate in the contest are the embryo scientists of 
tomorrow, and were discovered by you within your classroom. But we 
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need to find more than science leaders. Therefore, we need: 

3. Teachers who have the ability to discover economists, sociologists, and 
statesmen who can integrate all constructive activities that will promote 
a healthy international feeling. 

4. Teachers who can discover and train editorial writers informed in indus- 
trial research and sociological problems, who have the ability to translate 
the activities of research in a story that can be told and understood by 
laymen. 

One of the most pressing problems to be discussed at the peace 
conference is the control and disposition of the science research labora- 
tories of our enemy countries. That is not only indicative of the appre- 
hension on the part of political statesmen who must solve this problem 
but of those who have the growth of this civilization at heart. It also 
sets the stage for us as interpreters of the correct use of science. Whatever 
is done at that peace table by way of laying a stable foundation for a 
permanent peace can only be effected within the next twenty-five years 
by the kind of interpretations given by the educational directors to their 
students, those given by the editorial writers of industry and the press, 
and of the town-hall analysts and radio commentators to the public. 
We hold within our power the pre-eminent position of developing a 
right kind of leadership and interpretations of this social-scientific age 
that will make for a better world. If; we muff our opportunities of 
leadership, who then can be expected to read the blueprint of this complex 


international society? 





Are you planning for postwar education? 


Have you seen the report 
of the Planning Committee 
of the 


National Association of Secondary-School Principals? 


PLANNING FOR AMERICAN YOUTH 


An Educational Program for Youth 
of Secondary-School Age 





Available after October 15, 1944, at 25 cents a copy; quantity lots at 
discounts: 2-9 copies, 10%; 10-99 copies, 25%; 100 or more copies, 
33-1/3%. Payment must accompany orders of one dollar or less. Ship- 
ping charges will be prepaid on all cash orders. 

National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Earnings and Expenditures of 130 Boys in a General 
Vocational School 


KENNETH G. HORVATH? 
Social Studies Teacher, Baltimore Public Schools 


T HROUGH a period of six weeks during the school year 1943-44 a study 
was conducted to determine the incomes and expenditures of boys in 
the Warren S. Seipp Gereral Vocational School (Number 57), Baltimore, 
Maryland. In organizing the study an attempt was made to secure reliable 
data on questions such as the following: (a) How much money do boys in 
the vocational school earn and/or receive from relatives? (b) What are the 
items for which the boys spend money? (c) How much do they save? (d) 
How much do they contribute to the support of themselves and their brothers, 
sisters, and parents? The data derived in the study and the procedures em- 
ployed are the principal concerns of this article. 


THE PUPILS INCLUDED IN THE STUDY 


The Warren S. Seipp General Vocational School is an all-day trade 
school. Three hours of each day are devoted to general shop subjects; the other 
half of the day is given over to classes in social studies, English, and other 
general subjects. The boys in the school range from fourteen to eighteen years 
of age. They may come from any part of the city. The average enrollment in 
the school during a school year is approximately 250 students. 

The students in the school represent a variety of nationalities, and many 
of the parents and grandparents were born in foreign countries. In terms 
of nationality, the students participating in the study were distributed as 
follows: Polish, 36 per cent; German, 27 per cent; Irish, 12 per cent; Bohe- 
mian, 7 per cent; and ten other nationalities, 18 per cent. 

Approximately 44 per cent of the living fathers of the boys are employed 
in manufacturing and mechanical occupations. Seventy-seven per cent of the 
living mothers were reported as housewives while the remainder were also 
employed in remunerative occupations. The occupational distribution of the 
fathers is presented in Tuble I. 

At the beginning of the study 235 boys were included, and 130 boys kept 
records which were judged to be sufficiently complete and accurate to be 
used. Reasons for eliminating 105 records are presented later. 


TECHNIQUES AND PROCEDURES 


The development of forms on which the boys might record their earnings 
and expenditures may be regarded as the first step in the procedure. In order 
to determine appropriate major and minor divisions for record forms students 


1The writer conducted the study under the direction of Professor Alvin W. Schindler, College of 
Education, University of Maryland, College Park, Maryland. 
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TABLE I. OCCUPATIONS OF THE FATHERS OF THE 130 BOYS 





Occupations of the Fathers Number of Fathers 
of the 130 Boys 





Workers in Manufacturing and Mechanical 

Occupations: 

Tailor 

Sheet Metal 

Carpenter, Molder, Railroad Engineer 

Electrician, Machinist, Mechanic, Mechanic’s 
Helper, Shipyard Worker 3 

Armament Worker, Butcher, Pipefitter, Printer 2 

Baker, Metal Polisher, Millwright, Riveter, Steel- 
worker, Welder, Upholsterer, Assemblyman, 
Glassmaker, Shoemaker, Boat Repairman, 
Chemical Operator, Meter Installer, Aircraft 
Worker, Foreman, Filter Operator, Roust- 


we “IO 


(In each occupation) 


about 1 ( ” ” ” ) 
Other Workers: 
Stevedore 5 
Truck Driver, War Plant Guard $(* ” ” ) 
Fireman, Inspector in War Plant, Tractor Oper- 
ator, Restauranteur ae ieee ° “ ) 


Real Estate Operator, Brewer, Policeman, Rail- 
road Conductor, Teacher, Laboratory Technician. 


Grocer, Clerk, Stockman os 4 m ) 
Deceased 14 
No Occupation 4 





in several classes were asked to list items for which they had spent money 
during the previous week. At this time no mention was made that records 
were to be kept. The information thus obtained was used to determine five 
major divisions and the specific sub-divisions to be included under each. The 
main divisions were sources of income, school expenditures, expenditures for 
entertainment and luxuries, savings, and contributions. 

To facilitate accurate and complete record keeping, two record forms 
were constructed. One was known as the Daily Booklet and the other as the 
Summary Form. The Daily Booklet was carried by the students so that entries 
could be made as money was received and spent. 

The Daily Booklet. The Daily Booklet consisted of four pages, each 
approximately six inches square. Dated columns, as revealed in the accom- 
panying samples, were so arranged on each of the four pages of the booklet 
that entries for fourteen days, with two extra columns for weekly totals, could 
be made. Each booklet, in other words, contained space for records covering 
two weeks. During the six weeks included in the study each student received 
three such booklets, each booklet remaining in the possession of the student 
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for two weeks. Every week, class time was taken to transfer the totals of the 
previous week from the Daily Booklet to the Summary Form. The continuous 
checking and the weekly summaries stimulated interest and accuracy. 


The Summay Form. The Summary Form was drawn up on two sheets, 
each 8.5 inches by 13 inches. The headings were identical with those on the 
Daily Booklet, except that only eight columns for entries were carried. Space 
was provided for vertical and horizontal addition of totals and subtotals. 


The Summary Form was kept in the classroom, but it was accessible to 
students at any time, not only when summaries from the Daily Booklet were 
being transferred. The summary form was advantageous because it pro- 
vided an over-all picture of the student’s record keeping, it provided a 
systematic permanent record, and it facilitated colligation and analysis of 
data at the close of the study. 


Initiating the Study. After the record forms had been prepared, the pur- 
poses of the study were carefully presented to the students. Ways in which 
the study would be of interest and of value to them were discussed. The pro- 
cedures were carefully explained. The following points were strongly empha- 
sized: (a) the need for honesty and accuracy, (b) a student would not be 
called to task for-any reported expenditure of money, (c) the Summary Form 
would be identified by numbers so that the names of students would not 
appear on them, and (d) only the director of the study and the student would 
know the identity of his record form. 

The students co-operated splendidly. Undoubtedly some errors were 
made, but it is believed that the records were kept with a high degree of 
accuracy and honesty. 

Duration of the Study. The study was begun on the seventh of February, 
1944, which was also the fifth day of the second semester. The study included 
a period of exactly six weeks. The data presented below should, therefore, be 
regarded as the incomes and expenditures of the boys during a six-week period. 


Completing the Record. Upon the completion of the record keeping, the 
students made the necessary horizontal and vertical computations on the 
Summary Form. Finally, the director of the study checked all the computa- 
tions to insure accuracy. 

The records of 130 students were accepted as accurate and reliable. The 
records of 105 students were eliminated for the following reasons: (a) Check- 
ing revealed discrepancies between income and expenditure; (b) incomplete 
records due to absences; (c) incomplete records due to carelessness in making 
entries; and (d) incomplete records due to withdrawal from school 


The Scope of the Incomes and Expenditures Included. The study in- 
cluded all money which the boys had in their possession at the beginning, 
all money received as earnings during the six-week period, all money received 
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Receipts 
(My Record of Money Earned 
and Received) February Wage 1 
I. Money on Hand, Feb. 7, §.......... | 7 | 8 | 9 | is 11 | 12 {| 13 || Total || 
| | || || 
II. Money Earned ae Ge Se oe eS r | 
L Bea wit os ga 
2. 2 alabdl i> al ae ae | 
3. : oe Gee Oe ee, oy ae || 
{11. Allowances Received | | | | | || || 
IV. Winnings from Games of Chance | | | | | {| || 
V. Gifts of Money i kd rsd co I 
VI. Other Sources of Income* iy fe a ae I| 
Expenditures 

With Money Earned or Received February Page 2 

a ‘|, SCH <7 (7 | 8 | 9 | 10] 11 | 12 | 13 |] Total 





I, SCHOOL ri 

1. School Supplies (notebooks, paper, | PR eH Be | 

locks, aprons, shop materials) | | | | I] I] 

Magazines, current-events papers | I| 

. Breakage | | | | 

Dues, school activities | | | 
. Carfare to and from school 

. Other expenses* | 

II. NOON LUNCHES | 

1. Food (milk, sandwiches, ice | 

cream ) | 

. Candy, soft drinks, gum, ete. | 

. Other expenses* | 

! 

| 

| 


Sor & oo to 


Sw 


(Yes or No) 
Brought Lunches from Home 


f~4 
Fae 
na 
aa 
| 
| | 
| | 
2 
ie 
Pe 
(Yes or No) | | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





*Additional spaces for entries were provided in the students’ booklets. 











as gifts and allowances, and all expenditures which the boys made with money 
derived from the sources indicated. The study did not include money which the 
parents spent to provide the boys with food, clothing, or other materials. 
Data collected in the study do therefore not reveal the entire cost of school 


attendance. 


THE DATA 

In considering the data it is important to remember that cach source 

of income and each item of expense are based on records which were kept 
for six weeks by 130 boys. In computing averages, for example, on allowances 
received, all of the 130 boys were used even though some of them did not 


receive an allowance. 
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Pirpenditures 


February 


Page 3 





_ 
— 


~ 
7] 





oe 


~ 
-FFHAaAwMsewWIOH 


III. ENTERTAINMENT 
LUXURIES, AND RECREATION 


. Moving Pictures 

. Athletics (bowling, skating, etc.) 
. Admission to athletic events 

. Cigarettes and tobacco 


Dates 
Games, puzzles, new equipment 


. Comie books, magazines 
. Gifts and treats 

. Drinks, candy, cake, ete. 
. Games of chance, ete. 

. Transportation other than school 
. Upkeep of possessions 


(bicycles, 
ete.) 


. Other expenses* 





7/819 1/10 


_ 


2 


11 | 


























| 13 |e 


























io— 


2 0O 
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Money Saved or Contributed 


February 


Page 4 





"IV. SAvINGs 


. War Stamps and Bonds 
. Bank 


V. PURCHASES FROM SAVINGS 
VI. CONTRIBUTIONS 


. Money given to mother, sister, 


ete. 


. Clothing bought with own money 
. Upkeep of clothing with own 


money 


. Food bought for home 
. Charity (Church, Red Cross, etc.) 
. Other contributions* 








8 | 9 | 10] 11] 12 
































13 ||Total 


St 




















*Additional spaces were provided for entries in the students’ booklets. 





The Total Amount of Money Earned and Received. The data in Table 
II include the following sources of income: (a) money earned, (b) allowances 
received, (c) gifts of money, (d) winnings from games of chance, and (e) 
other sources. 
The data reveal a wide range of income. The lowest income, reported 
by a 14-year-old boy from a family of four children, was $3.36 while the 
largest, earned by a 16-year-old boy from a family of six children, was $240. 
In both cases the money was earned through the sale of newspapers. The 
high income was earned with an established paper route while the low one 
was derived by selling papers at irregular intervals. 
The mean or average total income for the 130 boys was $42.24. Obviously 


the mean income was affected significantly by the twenty incomes which 
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ranged from $60 to $240. Approximately fifty per cent of the boys had in- 
comes below $36. 


TABLE II. THE TOTAL AMOUNT OF MONEY EARNED AND 








RECEIVED 

Range in Dollars Number of Boys Per Cent 
228.01-240.00 ] a7 
216.01-228.00 0 0.00 
204.01-216.00 0 0.00 
192.01-204.00 0 0.00 
180.01-192.00 ] a7 
168.01-180.00 ] se 
156.01-168.00 ] a7 
144.01-156.00 0 0.00 
132.01-144.00 0 0.00 
120.01-132.00 0 0.00 
108.01-120.00 0 0.00 
96.01-108.00 4 3.08 
84.01- 96.00 6 4.62 
72.01- 84.00 2 1.54 
60.01- 72.00 9 6.93 
48.01- 60.00 14 10.78 
36.01- 48.00 18 13.76 
24.01- 36.00 27 20.79 
12.01- 24.00 36 27.52 
.00- 12.00 10 7.7 
Total No. of Boys 130 100.00 





TABLE III. TOTAL AMOUNT OF MONEY EARNED IN MAJOR AND 
MINOR OCCUPATIONS 











Range in Dollars Number of Boys Per Cent 
224.01-240.00 1 17 
208.01-224.00 0 0.00 
192.01-208.00 0 0.00 
176.01-192.00 1 77 
160.01-176.00 1 77 
144.01-160.00 0 0.00 
128.01-144.00 0 0.00 
112.01-128.00 1 17 
96.01-112.00 0 0.00 

80.01- 96.00 5 3.85 
64.01- 80.00 3 2.31 
48.01- 64.00 10 7.70 
32.01- 48.00 12 9.24 
16.01- 32.00 25 19.15 

.00- 16.00 71 54.67 





Totals 130 100.00 
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The Amount of Money Earned in Major and Minor Occupations. The 
amount of money actually earned is revealed in Table III. “Major occupations” 
were defined as occupations from which regular employment and income 
were derived. The term “minor occupations” was used to designate odd 
jobs which were performed sporadically. 


The earned incomes ranged from twenty cents, secured by running an 
errand, to $240 derived from the paper route previously mentioned. The writer 
questioned this unusually high income, but caretul checking proved it to be 
correct. Only nineteen boys, or fifteen per cent of the group, reported no earn- 
ings. About nineteen per cent of the boys reporting earnings participated in 
minor occupations. Approximately 75 per cent of the boys earned less than $32. 

Sources of Earnings by Occupations. According to the data in Table IV 
approximately 60 per cent of the boys engaged in regular part-time employ- 
ment. Some of those boys also reported additional earnings from minor 
occupations. 

Setting pins in bowling alleys was found to be the most frequent type of 
employment. Often pin setters work until late at night, loiter a little on the 
way home, and fail to get enough sleep to be efficient in school work. Frequent 
absence and tardiness may be due to long hours of strenuous physical work 
at night. Parents, lax in their care of children, frequently are not aware of the 


TABLE IV. WORK ENGAGED IN BY BOYS REPORTING 
OCCUPATIONS 





Types of Employment Vumber of Boys 


Major Employment 


Bowling Pin Setter 15 
Grocery Clerk 
Paper Route, Helper in Machine Shop 6 (In each occupation) 
Auto Mechanic’s Helper 5) 
Janitor’s Assistant, Movie Usher, Gasoline 

Station Attendant, Truck Driver’s Helper >. i Faas “9 - ) 
Newsboy, Tailor’s Assistant, Tool-Room Boy 2.¢* ze = ) 
Baker’s Assistant, Butcher’s Assistant, Cobbler’s 

Assistant, Electrician’s Assistant, Ball Runner, 

Counter-Boy in Lunch Room, Groom in Stable, 

Huckster’s Assistant, Ice Truck, Janitor in Cafe, 

Market Attendant, Messenger, Office Boy, Stock 

Boy, Soda Fountain Clerk Ee, Sa ée We ) 

Minor Employment 

Errands 26 
Cleaning Snow 12 
Household Chores 4 
Washing Cars 2 
Care of Children, Shoe-shine Boy Ragen 2 ) 
Miscellaneous 19 
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harm being done. The school might do much by directing boys into more de- 
sirable occupations. However, the desire to earn large sums, regardless of hours 
invelved and injury to personal fitness for study, will always operate against 
the best efforts of counselors. 

It is significant that a number of boys are doing work which is related to 
their shop training in school. The success of the boys in obtaining jobs, and in 
holding those jobs, may well be a source of satisfaction to the school. However, 
it might be expected that even a larger number of boys would be engaged in 
occupations related to their school work. Greater co-operation between schools 
and business in the future will bring this to pass, and in many instances the 
work opportunities will enable boys to continue in school longer. 

Allowances Received. About onethird of the boys reported allowances of 
three dollars or below. Nearly one fifth of the boys reported that no allow- 
ances were received. Table V reveals that some of the allowances were quite 





liberal. 
TABLE V. THE ALLOWANCE RECEIVED BY 130 BOYS 

Range in Dollars Number of Boys Per Cent of Boys 

$57.01-$60.00 l 17 

39.01- 42.00 l Bi 

27.01- 30.00 2 1.54 

24.01- 27.00 4 3.08 

21.01- 24.00 3 2.31 

I8.O1- 21.00 4 3.08 

15.01- 18.00 14 10.78 

12.01- 15.00 1] 8.47 

9.01- 12.00 16 12.32 

6.01- 9.00 16 12.32 

3.01- 6.00 15 11.55 

.00- 3.00 43 33.00 

Totals ~~ 720 ; oo 





Winnines from Games of Chance. Nearly fifty-two per cent of the boys re- 
ported incomes from games of chance. Nearly one third of the boys did not re- 
port any gains or losses in this activity. Approximately one half of the boys re- 
ported some loss, although a tendency to minimize losses was evident. The 
average income from games of chance was $2.81. It is obvious, according to 
Table VI, that the average was affected significantly by a few extremely high 
earnings from this source. 

The availability of money during periods of prosperity need not necessarily 
indicate that less gambling goes on during less prosperous times; stakes may 
be lower in “hard times” but playing games of chance is, nevertheless, contin- 
ued. When adults in presperous years openly boast of breaking gate receipts at 
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racing parks and raise betting figures to the realm of billions, there is no need 
for surprise if adolescents invent ways and means of duplicating the feats of 
their superiors. 

Total School Expenses. Data on total school expenses are presented in 
Table VII. The average for total expenditure for items directly related to 
school attendance was $6.51. Carfares and noon lunches accounted for the 
largest items of expense. The average expenditure for carfares was $2.05, and 
the average for noon lunches was $2.98. The remainder of the expense di- 
rectly related to the school attendance was traced to the purchase of maga- 
zines and small items for class use, dues, activities, and other items. 

If the expenses directly related to school attendance during the six weeks 


TABLE VI. WINNINGS FROM GAMES OF CHANCE 














Range in Dollars Number of Boys Per Cent 
39.01-42.00 1 a7 
36.01-39.00 0 0.00 
33.01-36.00 1 one 
30.01-33.00 0 0.00 
27.01-30.00 0 0.00 
24.01-27.00 0 0.00 
21.01-24.00 0 0.00 
18.01-21.00 2 1.54 
15.01-18.00 3 2.31 
12.01-15.00 3 2.31 
9.01-12.00 5 3.85 
6.01- 9.00 5 3.85 
3.01- 6.00 12 9.24 

.00- 3.00 98* 75.36 
Totals 130 100.00 





*Sixty-three boys reported no earnings. 





included in the study are typical of expenses throughout the year, it may be 
concluded that each boy included in the study must have between $35 and 
$40 for school expenses during one year. Furthermere, in considering this 
figure it should be remembered that such costs as lunches brought from home 
and clothes furnished by the parents were not included. Although individual 
expense items may appear to be insignificant, $40 during one school year is 
a large amount, especially when there are relatively meager opportunities to 
earn money and when there are several children in a family. 


Expenses for School Lunches. As previously indicated the average ex- 
pense for school lunches was $2.98. Only 12 per cent of the boys reported 
no expenses for this item. Twenty per cent reported expenditures above 
$5.00, while 30 per cent spent less than one dollar. Fifty-two per cent spent 
less than two dollars, and approximately 75 per cent less than four dollars. 
The expenditures range from zero to fourteen dollars. 
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Expenditures during Lunch Intermission for Items Other Than Food. 
The boys were instructed to keep a separate record of items other than food 
which were bought during the intermission for lunch. The average expense 
for such items was $1.35. Thirty per cent of the boys spent less than fifty 
cents, fifty per cent spent less than one dollar, 78 per cent spent less than two 


TABLE VII. TOTAL SCHOOL EXPENSES 





Range in Dollars Vumber of Boys Per Cent 
18.01-20.00 ] By y 
16.01-18.00 4 3.08 
14.01-16.00 8 6.16 
12.01-14.00 6 4.62 
10.01-12.00 8 6.16 
8.01-10.00 14 10.78 
6.01- 8.00 19 14.63 
4.01- 6.00 23 17.71 
2.01- 4.00 25 19.25 

O1- 2.00 22 16.84 
Totals 130 100.00 





dollars, and three per cent spent more than five dollars. The expenditure for 
soft drinks and other items included here was approximately one half as 
much as the expenditure for food during the ncon lunch. Ice cream was 
classified as a food. 

There are several reasons for the relatively large lunch-hour expenses, 
both for food and non-food items. The school is located on the main thorough 
fare in a market district. Many stores and lunch rocms offer a variety of 
tempting merchandise, and a lunch period of thirty minutcs provides oppor- 
tunity to visit them and to sample the offcrings. 


Expenditures for Entertainment, Luxuries, and Recreation. The data in 
Table VIII reveal that the boys may have spent unwisely and extravagantly 
for entertainment, luxuries, and recreation. The average total for these items 
was $17.05. A comparison of this figure with expenses for other items and 
with savings leads to the conclusion that guidance on the wise use of inoney 
is needed. 

Only three boys reported no spending for movies. Two of them were 
employed as ushers in moving-picture houses, The daily records revealed 
that some boys attended two shows in one day, and sometimes three. 

An analysis of the data in Table VIII, as of other tables also, reveals that 
the averages are affected significantly by some relatively large expenditures. 
The range in expenditure is relatively large for each item. In the case of 
dates, for example, the relatively high average of $1.75 is largely a result of 
a $19.30 account and several others approximately as large. 

The expenditure for cigarettes and tobacco may fai! to reveal the full 
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TABLE VIII. EXPENDITURES FOR ENTERTAINMENT, LUXURIES, 
AND RECREATION 





Number Range in Per Cent 

Items Reporting Dollars Averages of Total 4 
Moving Pictures 127 .20-19.80 $3.58 21.0 
Games of Chance 61 -05-11.71 2.58 15.1 
Dates 29 .14-19.30 1.75 10.2 
Athletic Activities (Bowling, ete.) 66 .20-11.65 1.64 9.6 
Drinks, Candy, ete. 111 .05-17.50 1.42 8.3 
Cigarettes and Tobacco 72 .15- 6.40 1.21 7.1 
Transportation Other than School 81 .10- 4.40 89 5.2 
Admission to Athletic Events 22 15-13.50 75 4.4 
Games, Puzzles, New Equipment 35 10- 3.25 75 4.4 
Comie Books, Magazines 89 .10- 5.20 70 4.1 
Gifts and Treats 75 .05- 6.00 .70 4.1 
Upkeep of Possessions ( Bievele, ete.) 25 .08- 3.32 43 2.7 
Miscellaneous 46 .08- 6.40 65 3.9 


a. The averages are for f30 boys, not for the number reporting expenditures. 
b. Per cent of total means per cent of exnenditures for items in this table. 





extent to which the boys use such materials since it is known that the boys 
receive many cigarettes from brothers, sisters, and parents. Furthermore, ob- 
servation of the boys before school, at lunch time, and after school reveals 
that many of them are inveterate smokers. 

No attempt was made to determine the kinds of magazines purchased 
by the boys, but an examination of records in the Daily Booklets reveals sums 
that are unmistakably for comic books or the cheaper pulp magazines. 

A far greater number of boys were spectators at athletic events than 
participants. The expenditures for athletic activities might be lower during 
the summer months. A large share of the spending was for bowling, and 
this is to be expected since bowling is really the only available indoor activity. 

Forty-six boys entered expenditures under “miscellaneous.” Several items 
were not identified, but items such as paid debts, phone calls, music sheets, 
phonograph records, etc. were mentioned frequently. One item of $6.40 was 
for music lessons. The item mentioned most frequently was “paid back debt.” 
Several boys reported losing small sums of money. 

Savings. Data on savings are presented in Table IX. The average for the 
130 boys was $7.04, but only 72 per cent of the boys reported savings. About 
58 per cent of the boys purchased War Savings Stamps and Bonds, the high- 
est purchase being $42.50. In general the boys with the larger incomes re- 
ported the larger savings. 

Only five boys had entries in space provided for “purchases from sav- 
ings.” The highest amount withdrawn was $5.95. It seems that the boys are 
inclined to leave their savings intact. 


Contributions. The data on contributions are summarized in Table X. 
According to the table, 59 boys contributed money to “mother, brothers, 
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TABLE IX. SAVINGS REPORTED BY 130 BOYS 











Amount of Savings Number of Boys Per Cent of Boys 
40.01-45.00 1 7 
35.01-40.00 1 17 
30.01-35.00 2 1.54 
25.01-30.00 4 3.08 
20.01-25 00 3 2.31 
15.01-20.00 7 5.39 
10.01-15.00 6 4.62 

5.01-10.00 25 19.25 
.00- 5.00 81 62.27 
Totals 130 100.00 





etc.,” and their contributions were large enough to provide an average of 
$11.90 for the whole group. The average for the 59 boys alone was approxi- 
mately $20. Of these 59 boys, 27 contributed less than $10, 9 contributed 
from $10.01 to $20, 6 contributed from $20.01 to $30, 4 contributed from 
$30.01 to $40, 5 contributed from $40.01 to $50, two contributed from 
$50.01 to $60, and four contributed more than $60. 


TABLE X. THE CONTRIBUTIONS OF 130 BOYS 


Number Range in Per Cent 
Contributions Reporting Dollars Averages a of Total > 











Money given to Mother, 
Brothers, ete. 59 .06-125.00 $11.90 81.2 

Clothing purchased with 
Own Money 

Upkeep of Clothing with 
Own Money 17 .25-4.00 61 4.1 

Family Food Purchased with 


13 .25-27.63 57 3.9 


Own Money 13 .10-7.00 .68 4.6 
Charity (Church, Red Cross, etc.) 90 09-425 .76 5.2 
Other Contributions 10 .10-3.25 13 9 


a. The averages are for 130 boys, not for the number reporting. 


b. Per cent of total means per cent of expenditures for items in the table. 





The fact that several boys contributed significantly to the upkeep of 
themselves or their families is more significant than the general averages for 
the whole group. Obviously, the boys who are contributing significantly must 
have employment while in school; for otherwise, they might find it necessary 
to withdraw from school in order to earn necessary funds. This statement is 
made on the assumption that contributions to “mother, brothers, etc.” are 
made to meet immediate needs and do not constitute a method of saving 


money. 
Major Findings Summarized. That youth are earners, often of large sums, 

is evidenced by the 93 per cent of the 130 boys who reported earnings. The 

average for money earned was $27.37, and the average for the total amount 
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of money earned or received as gifts and allowances was $42.24. Employment 
as bowling pin setters and as grocery store clerks revealed higher frequency 
than any other occupation. 

When items of school expense were taken collectively, the total was $6.51 
during the six weeks. Carfare and food for the noon lunch were the two 
major items of school expense. 

The boys spent liberally of their earnings to secure entertainment, lux- 
uries, and recreation. The total expense for items of these types averaged $17.05. 
Movies, games of chance, dates, athletic activities, drinks and candies, and 
cigarettes and tobacco, in the order mentioned, were the items of greatest 
expense. 

Seventy-two per cent of the boys saved money, the average being $7.04. 
The average contribution of money to the home was $11.90. Approximately 
70 per cent of the boys reported contributions to charity and the church, 
the average per boy being seventy-two cents. 


RELATION OF THE STUDY TO PROBLEMS IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 


By legal right, opportunities in public secondary schools are available 
equally to all American youth. However, in actual practice the secondary- 
school population tends to be selective. Children from families enjoying 
relatively high incomes are more likely to remain in high school until gradua- 
tion than children from the lower income families. Among the youth included 
in the Maryland survey, Bell’ found that 54 per cent of those who left high 
school before graduation claimed economic conditions as their reasons for 
leaving. Similar evidence of inequality of educational opportunity in New 
York was reported by Eckert and Marshall.’ Nevertheless, without specific 
information on the cost of attending high school there has been a tendency 
to discount reasons given by youth. It has frequently been claimed that 
shiftless habits, lack of ability, and low ambition rather than lack of funds 
have caused early termination of school attendance. The study reported by 
Jacobson,’ therefore, made a very significant contribution by revealing that 
19,000 students enrolled in 134 widely scattered high schools reported school 
expenses which average $82 per pupil during one school year. Such data clearly 
indicate that families of below-average income may find it very difficult to meet 
expenses incurred by school attendance. The difficulty is especially acute 
when there are several children in one family, which is frequently the case 
in situations of low income. 


The present study, to a large extent stimulated by Jacobson’s report, re- 
5 ‘Well, Howard M. Youth Tell Their Story. Washington, D. C.: American Council on Education. 
038. 

- “Eckert, Ruth E., and Marshall, T. O. When Youth Leave School. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
to. 1938. 

ve ee Paul B. “The Cost of Attending High School," The Bulletin of the National Association 
of Secondary-Schoot Principals 28:119; pp. 3-28. January, 1944. 
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la 


vealed that students in one specialized secondary school must have approxt- 
mately $40 per year to meet expenses directly related to school attendance. 
The figure is smaller than the one reported by Jacobson because it does not 
include expenditures by parents for clothing and other materials which chil- 
dren receive from home in order to be acceptable members of school groups. 
These data clarify the importance of assuring sources of income to certain 
students if they are to be retained in secondary schools. 

At all times, students in secondary schools may profit from guidance on 
the management of money. The need for such assistance is especially great 
during wartime when opportunities to earn are plentiful. A very important 
reason for a study of incomes and expenditures of students is the practice it 
affords them in systematic record keeping. In the process of keeping records 
some students become more critical of their expenditures. 








STUDYING THE DUMBARTON OAKS PROPOSALS 
(Continued from page 32) 


Eleven Fundamentals for the Organization of Peace. New York 18: Commission 
to Study the Organization of Peace, 8 West 40th St. 1944. 24 pp. 25e. A piec- 
ture booklet of vivid drawings, in color. 

HUNT, ERLING M. Ed. Citizens for a New World. Washington 6, D. C.: National 
Council for the Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W. 1944, 194 pp. $2.00. 
Devoted mainly to a symposium of scholarly analyses of impending problems 
in the international field and concluding with teaching cutlines for the use 
of high-school teachers, 

KISE, JOSEPH. The Law of Nations in the Post-War World and Proposed Plans 
for the Prevention of War. Moorhead, Minnesota: The Melberg Press. 1944. 
37 pp. and 44 pp. respectively. 20¢ each. Both booklets were especially writ- 
ten for high-school students. 

LERNER, MAX, LERNER, EDNA, and ABRAHAM, HERBERT J. /nternational 
Organization After the War. Washington 6, D. C.: The National Association 
of Secondary-Schoo] Principals, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W. 1943. 56 pp. 30c. A 
resource unit for teacher use, with subject-matter summary, bibliographies, 
suggested activities, and other teaching aids. 

The United Nations: Peoples and Countries. New York 20: United Nations In- 
formation Office, 610 Fifth Ave. 1944. 48 pp. 10c. Historical and geographical 
information about each country. 

The United Nations: Today and Tomorrow. New York 20: United Nations Infor- 
mation Office, 610 Fifth Ave. 1944. 46 pp. 10c. Historical background of 
present problems of international erganization, 

World Peace—Hoiw? New York 3: Youthbuilders, Inc. 1944. 23 pp. 10c. Single 
copies free to schools. Prepared by members of the Stuyvesant High School 
History Club, New York City. A guide to plans for international co-operation 
with suggestions for further study and discussion. 




















City Students Work on Farms 
JAMES L. MacKay 


District Supervisor of the Victory Farm Volunteer Program, University of 
Missouri, Kirkwood, Missouri 
ye VICTORY FARM VOLUNTEER PROGRAM had its inception in the early 
spring of 1943. The use of city youth as farm labor was not entirely new. 
In some states, particularly in New England, college youth had worked on 
farms as an educational experience. In many states, local and imported youth 
labor was used in the harvesting of many crops. In 1942, the scarcity of farm 
labor became so serious that the U. S. Secretary of Agriculture and the Presi- 
dent made appeals for some systematic method of recruiting additional help. 
In February, 1943, the U. S. Office of Education, the War Manpower 
Commission, and the Extension Service of the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
agreed upon a plan for recruiting, training, and placing non-farm youth on 
farms. In the schools the VFV’s were to be drawn from the High School Vic- 
tory Corps and were to be given special training. The Extension Service was to 
te responsible for selection of families to whom youth would be sent. 


THE STATE PROGRAM 
Missouri did not officially participate to any great extent in 1943. The 
labor shortages were not critical in many sections of the states and much of 
the material concerning the VFV was not issued until May of that year. 
Early in the spring of 1944, school and agriculture authorities met and 
considered the problem. It was decided to establish training courses in Kansas 
City and St. Louis. The county extension agents were notified that this help 
vould be available to selected families. In about thirty counties the farm 
labor committees decided to participate in the program. In these counties the 
county extension agent, the farm labor assistant, and the home demonstration 
agent together with members of the farm labor committee considered appli- 
cants and made recommendations for placement. 


THE LOCAL PROGRAM 


In 1943, St. Louis did not make any direct effort since there was no direct 
appeal for farm help. The local United States Employment Service asked 
the schools to distribute cards to interested pupils but since there was so 
little information about the conditions under which they were to work, few 
parents permitted their children to participate. Some groups were gathered 
to harvest local crops but since no special arrangements were made to utilize 
properly child labor, the results were not encouraging. 

In March, 1944, at a meeting the Victory Farm Volunteer program was 
outlined in detail. In April a group of teachers who had farm experience and 
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who had expressed an interest in the problem were called together to get an 
outline of the program. Most of these teachers organized classes in their 
respective high schools. 

A twenty-hour course introduced the students to the vocabulary, the 
types of duties, and problems of safety on the farm. The more important 
crops usually raised on Missouri farms and the names of the males and females 
of the various farm animals were stressed. Motion pictures were used wherever 
possible to illustrate types of duties and problems of safety. The course was 
offered in twelve schools of the city of St. Louis and two schools of St. Louis 
county. 

In the later part of May, applications were seeured from farmers through- 
out the state who desired VFV’s for the summer. In a few cases farm labor 
assistants or county agents came to help make placements. The agriculture 
officials exercised such care and had such intimate knowledge of the homes 
they recommended that the St. Louis school officials were convinced that they 
could unreservedly recommend the program to the parents of the youth, 


Arrangements were made for the selected youth to make a week-end visit 
to the farms for which they were being recommended. This week-end visit 
gave the farmer a chance to size up the worker and gave the VFV a more 
definite idea of the conditions under which he was to work. Ninety-one VFV’s 
nade the visit, of which thirty-nine were placed on the farm visited. Five 
were placed on other farms and forty-seven were not placed at all. The 
week-end visits gave the agriculture authorities and the school authorities 
an opportunity to see what type of supervision was necessary and the writer 
was appointed as district supervisor. His function was that of liaison agent 
vith the youth placed from the St. Louis area, the farmers, and the youth’s 
parents. 

On June 7, the St. Louis Post Dispatch devoted two of its rotogravure 
sections to pictures of the Victory Farm Volunteers on their week-end visits 
to the country. This brought more than a hundred requests for farm place- 
ment from youths who had not taken the course. Some of these were placed 
hut they did not remain on the job as satisfactorily as did those who had taken 
the course. 

The district supervisor visited most of the farms twice during the summer. 
Visiting ninety-one VFV’s placed on eighty-seven farms in twenty-seven 
counties required more than five thousand miles of travel. The supervisor 
acted in place of the parents and inquired into the sleeping quarters, the 
food, and the type of work. He checked with the farmer to be sure that the 
VFV’s were clean, courteous, and willing. In most cases both the farmer and 
the VFV were very frank about their problems and many adjustments were 
facilitated by these three-cornered conferences. 
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In a few cases youths were excused from school a week before school 
was dismissed to go to farms where the need for help was critical. The great 
bulk of them went to the farms on June 17, the day after school closed. 
Only three of them were within twenty-five miles of the city. A few were 
more than two hundred miles away from home. With gas and travel restric- 
tions it was impossible for most parents to visit the youth or for the youth w 
visit home during the summer. Most parents were anxious to get the super- 
visor’s report after each visit. 


A SUMMARY OF THE PROGRAM 


The year 1944 was the first time that Missouri made a systematic effort to 
train and place urban youth on farms, In 1943 the United States Employment 
Service distributed cards through the St. Louis schools asking those youth 
who were interested in work on farms to register. Since this involved working 
away from home and since there was no guarantee of proper working con- 
ditions nor of supervision, the schools could not take any responsibility for 
encouraging the program. Very few parents permitted their children to 
participate. 

Early in the spring of 1944 the College of Agriculture of the University 
of Missouri and the State Department of Education collaborated on the de- 
velopment of the present program. Courses were offered in certain urban 
secondary schools including those of St. Louis city and St. Louis county. 
Representatives of the University and of the St. Louis schools together with 
county extension agents and farm labor assistants placed and supervised the 
young people who took the course and wished placement on farms for the 
summer. 

So far as possible, visits were arranged so that these youths could see the 
farms for which they were being recommended and the farmers could see the 
youths who were being recommended to them. These visits brought about 
newspaper publicity which in turn brought a deluge of applications from 
boys and girls who had not taken the course. Twenty of these untrained appli- 
cants were placed when the supply of trained applicants was insufficient. 

A supervisor was appointed to visit the farms much as a parent would 
visit a farm where his child was living. The supervisor inspected the living 
and working conditions and inquired about the youth’s behavior. His recep- 
tion was almost uniformly cordial and he was frequently called upon for ad- 
vice in problems of adjustment. After these visits, the supervisor would notify 
the parents and they would either visit him or telephone to him to get direct 
reports about their children. It was the guarantee of this type of supervision 
and report which persuaded many parents to permit their children to go so 
far from home. In a few cases, youth came home for a few days during the 
summer and in a few cases parents were able to visit the farms. Most farmers 
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invited the parents to visit. However, most of the youth were away from home 
the entire summer. 

The youth listed 141 different jobs which they were called upon to do. 
Roughly these were divided into four categories: chores, field work, main- 
tenance, and house work. Of these, the field work was by far the most popular. 
The chores and maintenance, when done as the farmer’s helper, were also 
popular. These same tasks, when assigned while the farmer went to the field 
or to help thresh on a neighbor’s farm, were unpopular and frequently done 
unsatisfactorily. There was very little grumbling about the house work but, 
when questioned, both boys and girls were the least enthusiastic about it. 

Practically all of the farmers and VFV’s were satisfied with the summer’s 
experience and said that they would like to repeat it during the summer 
of 1945. The typical farmer hoped he could find as good a boy or girl and the 
typical VFV hoped he could find as congenial a family. Most VFV’s said that 
they would like to go back to the same farm. 


CASE STUDIES 

Brief studies of each of the ninety-one youth placed were made. No at- 
tempt, however, was made to develop case histories. The studies were made 
primarily to analyze the factors making for and against adequate adjustment 
of the youth to the farm situation in which he found himself. In cases where 
the adjustment was particularly unsatisfactory, more detailed studies were 
made of the farm, the youth, and the youth’s home in St. Louis. More ade- 
quate information about the youth’s home, physical condition, and school re- 
actions would probably have prevented some of the poor placements. 

In some of the studies some of the essential items are missing. Many 
items were obtained from families after the VFV’s returned from the farms. 
In spite of efforts by mail, telephone, and personal call, some families did not 
respond. The expense involved in further following up these cases did not 
seem to be justified since a sufficient sampling had been obtained. 


The following is an example of how these case reports were prepared by 
the supervisor. 
Case No. 57 
soaaekd (called Richard) 15 years. 129 pounds 
No previous training. 
(called owner ) Jefferson County 
Amount earned—$60 in 70 days. 


Richard was placed on a rather primitive ridge farm where milk and feed 
were the main products. Richard learned to milk and became quite valuable to 
the farmer. The owner was very wise in keeping Richard with him even when the 
boy could not help in the actual work the farmer was doing. On the supervisor’s 
visit, the owner was mowing while Richard was clearing brush at the edge of the 
same field. The owner explained that the job was not ordinarily done at that time 
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of the year, but that he wanted to keep Richard with him. This worked out very 
much better than those cases where the farmer put the boy at hoeing corn or cut- 
ting weeds by himself when he could not actually use a helper on his own job. 
The owner stated that he did not know what he would do when Richard went 
home at the end of the summer. 


STATISTICAL STUDIES 
How Many Youths Took the Course? 

There were about 250 in St. Louis city and about 50 in St. Louis county 
who took the course. These figures are approximate because some teachers 
counted all pupils who enrolled while some dropped those who were irregular 
in attendance. Many of the youths taking the course wished to be considered 
only for day work in the immediate vicinity so that they could live at home. 
How Many Youths Were Placed? 

Ninety-one youth—67 boys and 24 girls—were placed in 94 positions. 
Three boys were tried in two places. Two of these boys did not fit into the 
second placement; one boy made good in the second placement. Of these 94 
placements, 57 completed their contracts and 37 returned home before com- 
pleting their contracts. Of forty-six boys, fifty-five per cent completed their con- 
tracts and of 11 girls, forty-six per cent completed their contracts. 

What Was the Age Distribution? 

The age was taken as of July 1, 1944. In the few cases where years only 
are shown on the data sheets, the mid-year was assumed as the age. The 
median age was 14 years, 11 months while the range was from 12 years, 10 
months, to 17 years, 10 months. Age was not a significant factor in persistence. 
The age distribution for those returning before the completion of their con- 
tract was almost identical with the general distribution. There was, however, 
a relationship between those that took the training course and persistence. The 
boys who took the course had a persistency of 70 per cent and the others of 
only 50 per cent. 

What Was the Relation of Training to Persistence? 

Of the 54 boys taking the course of instruction before beginning the farm 
work, 16 did not complete their contract. Of the 16 boys who did not take the 
instruction, 8 did not complete their contracts. Of the 20 girls taking the course 
of instruction before beginning the farm work, 10 did not complete their 
contract; while of the 4 girls not taking the instruction, 3 did not complete their 
contract. 

Among the girls there was little relationship. Among the boys the rela- 
tionship was more significant; seventy-one per cent of those taking the course 
persisted while fifty per cent of those not taking the course persisted. Only 
those enrolled in the course had the advantage of the week-end visit. The 
course and the visit acted as a screen, eliminating those not seriously interested. 
On the other hand, the twenty selected without the course were selected as 
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the most desirable from a large group of applicants. A relationship between 
taking the course and persistence exists. There may, however, be some con- 
troversy as to its cause and significance. 

Were There any Major Accidents? 

There was one accident. This was due to an inexperienced boy driving a 
truck. The boy’s spine was injured but he is recovering. 
Did the Week-end Visits Result in Placements? 

Of the 91 youths who made week-end visits, 39 were placed on the farm 
which they visited, 5 were placed on other farms, and 47 were not placed. 
The information about the week-end visits is the most inaccurate data pre- 
sented. A street car strike occurred in St. Louis just eight hours before the 
largest group of youth were to be taken to the farms. This caused many to 
fail to reach the bus in time to go on the trip. The youth were well cared for 
but the records did not fair so well. On another trip the farmers of one county 
misunderstood the proposition and took youth for the week end to assist in 
their training without any thought of hiring them. There was very fine co- 
operation on the part of the farmers but it invalidates any conclusions which 
might be drawn as to the efficacy of the trips as an instrument of placement. 
In other cases, parents did not take the program seriously and permitted their 
children to take the trip when they had no intention of permitting them to 
leave home for the summer. 

What Types of Work Were the VFV’s Called Upon to Do? 

One hundred and forty-one different jobs were listed by fifty-five VFV’s. 
Most of the fifty-five youths interviewed completed their contracts and were 
on the farm more than six weeks. A detailed list of the jobs was made to 
afford a basis for instruction should the project be continued in 1945. A 
complete study was made of all the activities and the conditions of service 
and employment of all boys and girls placed. The types of work and their 
frequency of occurrence were tabulated. Among kinds of work were feeding 
chicks, milking cows, grooming horses, harvesting crops, caring for farm ma- 
chinery, repairing farm buildings and fences, cultivating gardens, and _per- 
forming various household and farm duties. 

What Wages Did the VFV’s Receive? 

Various methods of computing wages were used. Some were paid a flat 
rate by the day, week, or month. Some were paid different rates according 
to the type of work on particular days. Some were paid on Sundays and rainy 
days; some were not. In order to compare the incomes, the total amount re- 
ceived for the summer was divided by the total number of days on the farm. 
The per diem wage ranged from 40 cents to 3 dollars. Living expenses such 
as board and room were given to all boys and girls during the period they were 
working at the farm. 
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The three-dollar-a-day wage was a special situation in which the boy 
worked only week ends. The highest wages for normal placements were $1.70 
and $2.00. There was a slight tendency for the older boys to receive the 
higher wages but the correlation was not high. 


CONCLUSIONS 
The careful selection of families was the most important single factor in the 
success of the VFV program. 

The County Extension Agents and the Farm Labor Assistants of those 
counties who participated in the 1944 program in Missouri are to be highly 
complimented for the care they exercised in the selection of families. 

The age of the farmer and the presence of other youth were not determin- 
ing factors in successful placement. 

The ability of the family to accept the youth as a member instead of as a 
young hired hand was a very important factor. In families where VFV mis- 
takes were occasions for laughter and correction rather than occasions for 
ridicule and comparison with younger, farm-bred youth or for irritation and 
scolding, success was much more certain. Most VFV’s were away from home 
for the first time, and looked to their own families for security. 


The ability of the farmer to teach and to control the learning situation was an 
important factor in success. 


Where the VFV was the constant companion and helper of the farmer, 
success was almost universal, Where the youth was set at tasks well within 
his ability, but working alone, the results were, in general, disappointing and 
irritating. Even though a youth may not be of full value with a threshing 
crew, he can be used and he will be building up morale which will make 
him more valuable for cutting brush and cleaning fence corners later on. 


Chores present a particular learning problem. Chores involve many more 
details than are usually recognized. A ten-year-old youth, bred on the farm, 
has been learning chores for eight years. Urban youth can assist with chores 
under constant direction but they can assume responsibility slowly and in 
small doses only. This is where odious comparisons are most likely to 
break morale. 


While individuals are learning many things all of the time, they can 
master only one at a time. A boy can hardly learn to handle a team and oper- 
ate a cultivator at the same time. He will learn both much more quickly if the 
handling of the team is mastered first. 


In general, the position of helper has been the best avenue for learning. 
The forced assumption of responsibility too early develops a sense of insecur- 
ity which slows down the operation and lowers morale. Success as a helper 
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should lead to the natural assumption of responsibility. Successful assumption 
of responsibility heightens morale. 
Wages were not a determining factor in successful placement. 

Some uniformity would relieve the farmer of worrying about wages and 
would prevent dissatisfaction among the VFV’s after they get home and 
compare incomes. Those VFV’s who were trained had the ideal of helping 
produce food in the emergency. They were, in general, satisfied with what- 
ever the farmer thought they were worth. In a few cases where the amount 
paid at the end of the season was entirely out of line with the amounts 
mentioned during recruitment, the VFV’s felt that they had been cheated. 
The distribution of rest periods and meals was an important factor. 

The VFV’s did net complain about long hours (more than twelve) nor 
hard work. They enjoyed the strenuous, large-muscle activity and glamourized 
the long hours, especially when they were caused by an emergency. On the 
other hand, on farms where long hours were the regular thing and only three 
meals a day were served, the farmers complained of the slowness and stupidity 
of the boys. These farmers were too tired and harassed to teach them and the 
boys were too tired to learn. 

Many farms operated on a fifteen-hour day—6 a.m. until 9 p.m. Where 
this meant breakfast before six, dinner, a short meal, sometimes cold, in the 
field, and supper after nine o'clock, it was unsatisfactory. Where this meant 
chores at six, breakfast from seven until seven-thirty, dinner from twelve- 
thirty to one-thirty, supper from six to seven, chores from seven to nine, it 
was satisfactory. Three warm, leisurely eaten meals are essential. If longer 
hours are worked in emergencies, additional lunches should be provided. 
Rest periods should not be omitted for very- many days in succession even 
in emergencies. These recommendations are in line with the findings of 
industry, the army, and boys camps. 

The training course was of great value. 

There was a much higher persistence among the boys who had taken 
the training course than among those who had not taken it. A number of 
farmers expressed their pleasurable surprise at the background of knowledge 
and the caution shown by the boys who had taken the course. The safety 
education training may have been a factor in the very low accident rate. 

To the supervisor the most obvious difference between those who had 
taken the course and those who had not taken the course, was in morale. The 
boys who had taken the course were on the farm to help produce food, 
regardless of conditions or wages. This was not so true of the others. 

The same difference in persistence was not shown by the girls. This may 
be due to the erroneous conception of the function of the girl on the farm 
given by the course. The girls were used almost entirely for housework. This 
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had no glamour and neither the girls nor the women they were helping had 

a clear conception as to how this was contributing to the increased food 

production. The very low wage offered girls may also have been a factor in 

the general lack of success in their placement. 

Greater care should be exercised in the selection of boys and girls before 
placement is made. 

A number of boys and girls were discouraged by their parents both before 
and after placement. More boys and girls would be available and the persist- 
ence would probably be greater if parents were interviewed so that they 
understood the care with which the farm homes were selected; the difference 
between twelve hours on the farm and in the factory; and the savings in 
board, laundry, car fare, recreation, and lunch money. 

A number of boys were placed who had physical or emotional difficulties. 
They should not have been placed without the special consent of the farmer. 
The training and placement were accomplished in such a short period that 
these items were not properly checked. 

The educational value of the experience was apparently great. 

While there was no way to measure the values received by th VFV’s, it 
was apparent to the supervisor on his successive visits and during his inter- 
views with them after their return, that the youths increased in knowledge, 
skill, understanding, and physical strength. There was a pleasure and pride 
in these advancements which is so frequently lacking in academic accomplish- 
ment. This would indicate an increase in emotional stability and in personality. 

These educational values were not so apparent where the boy worked in 
a large dairy or on a custom bailer, that is, where the boy learned to do a few 
jobs and continued to do them day after day. The greatest values were ob- 
served where the boy and the farmer were together most of the time doing 

general farm work. The supervisor is convinced that under the latter condi- 
tion, the educational value was greater than the wage value. 


The schools should prepare now to render better assistance in training and 
placement. 

If this emergency continues or if this program becomes established as an 
educational project, the schools should be prepared to render greater assistance 
than they did in 1944. The training and placement were necessarily done 
hurriedly in 1944. The classes were held after school hours when both teach- 
ers and pupils were tired and when boys engaged in track or other extra- 
classroom activities or who worked after school hours were unable to 
participate. There were no physical examinations, no check with advisers or 
parents. Youths, who had not made week-end visits, had no knowledge of the 
specific type of work they were going to be called upon to do nor of the kind 
of families of which they were to become members. 



































Improving Sportsmanship at Interschool Contests 
A, R. VEENKER 
Vice Principal, Santa Monica High Sclool, Santa Monica, California 


M ANY PLANs and desires are in operation in our secondary schools for the 
understanding and development of good sportsmanship. Frequently, 
acts of rowdyism or poor sportsmanship at interschoo] contests are instigated 
and committed by persons not enrolled in the school, who unwittingly place 
the onus of such acts on the good name of the school. 

Schoo!s in the Boy League in California have been engaged in a sports- 
manship contesi, which has brought good results. Below is the form that is 
used to evaluate and report the quality of sportsmanship at basketball games. 
The plan had the approval of the Boy League Forum and a sportsmanship 
trophy is awarded to the winning school at the end of the season. 





Boy League Sportsmanship Contest 
To qualify, schools must have the following number of rcoters present. 


Afternoon Game Night Game 
Home School 100 Home School 200 
Visting School _. 25 Visiting School 100 


Members of teams may not be counted as rooters 
Each school will appoint a faculty judge. Each judge is to be paid a 
fee of $2.50. The check for the visiting judge may be mailed to his school. 
Please score the opposing school on the following points— 
Points Your Score 





Items 
1. Co-operation with Yell and Song Leaders............ DUD ss Siaiketipacutaeatscd 
2. No cheering or booing of penalties........................ NO ng adtetitaiinss 
3. No booing at opponents’ yells sceet 1-1, Vansioeaos 
4. No counting of score........ : shine ¢ A. Gove eaceasenis 
5. No enmity to be encouraged between players... HO ~............-..- ; 
6. No throwing of materials ST lft. nae Sener ; 
7. No use of bells, horns, or other noise makers... 10 
8. No rough-housing in bleachers ; eee 
9. No leaving bleachers to playing field... stems: NE lacteey ean ; 
10. No after-game rowdyism............ caeeees ee ee 
Total 100 
Date of Game sine «RI UII senclo ssttandteneaie 
(home schoo!) (visiting school) 
Schools participating coal vs. - 
Signed we lek aa pees ee 
(name) (title) 


Mail This Report Immediately After the Game to A. R. Veenker, of 
Santa Monica High School, Santa Monica, California. 
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How the Credit Union Serves Teachers 
REIN EVERETT JACKSON 


Principal, Jefferson High School, Portland, Oregon 


_ past decade has seen a phenomenal growth in the number of credit 
unions, especially among organizations of public employees. Teacher 
organizations have been foremost in the establishment of credit unions. In the 
past ten years there has been a wide variety of economic experiences ranging 
from the depression of the ’30's to the war prosperity of the ’40’s, Throughout 
this period there has been a definite place for the teachers’ credit union. In 
the early years of this decade considerable money was borrowed for the pur- 
chase of homes, furniture, clothing, cars, and the payment of bills incurred 
during the depression. Now, with credit curtailed under government regula- 
tions and money more plentiful, the credit union encourages thrift to meet the 
emergencies of the postwar adjustment. 


PORTLAND'S CREDIT UNION 


The Portland Teachers’ Credit Union was born in the depth of the 
depression period when personal loan companies were exacting exhorbitant 
interest rates, often making impossible any repayment of the principal. At 
the National Education Association Convention held at Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, in 1931, there was a considerable amount of information emphasizing 
the value of credit unions to teacher organizations. Three Portland teachers, 
who attended this convention, came home with the idea of interesting other 
Portland teachers in the formation of a credit union. More than a year was 
spent in laying the ground work and in obtaining a charter from the State of 
Oregon. Only sixteen members, depositing $85, marked the beginning of the 
Portland Teachers’ Credit Union. By the end of the first year the organization 
had grown to 383 members, with savings amounting to $10,478. Today the 
shares exceed $180,000. The organization also has a guaranty fund of $15,000. 

In 1934 Mr. X owed a total of $480 to four personal lending corporations 
in Portland and was paying $18.60 per month in interest alone. In ad- 
dition to the $480, this individual owed $580 to friends and local stores. 
The Portland Teachers’ Credit Union was a small organization at that 
time, having been in operation only eighteen months. The loan appli- 
cation of Mr. X was a serious problem to the Credit Committee. After 
careful consideration this member was granted a loan of $1100. 
The interest charge on this entire amount was only $11 the first 
month. Because of the saving in the interest charges this borrower 
was encouraged to purchase shares with savings through lower interest 
rates. Ten years passed. Today Mr. X has a credit of $179 in shares, 
his total borrowings have reached $6,461, and the loan balance is only $320, 
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caused by the recent death of a member of the family, It is true that Mr. X 
borrowed more often than most members. A list of his needs for borrowing 
and the number of times shows reasons why many members borrow: 


2 mother ill 

2 father ill 

new automobile 
insurance payment 
assist brother 
family death 


refinancing 
vacation trips 
medical expenses ] 
delayed school pay-check ] 
income tax 1 
auto repairs 2 
A year ago a teacher from the Middle West was assigned to the staff. 
Her husband is in the armed forces and had been transferred to duty in 
Portland. During the school year, the husband’s father passed away and it was 
necessary for both of them to make the trip to Ohio, This occurred on a holiday 
when banks were closed. The teacher applied at the Portland Teachers’ Credit 
Union office for a loan, which was granted at once upon the reputation of the 
borrower, and she and her husband were able to take the evening train East. 
Upon their return to Portland the writer heard the praises of this young couple 
for the friendly helpful service of our credit union. He knows that easing of 
financial worry makes for a happier, more efficient teacher. 


tS 00 oe SS So & 


DO THE BORROWING MEMBERS REPAY LOANS? 


The Portland Teachers’ Credit Union has an active membership of 1,200, 
all of whom are employees of the city public schooi district. In the eleven years 
of operation, members have loaned to themselves over a half million dollars. 
Few accounts are charged as uncollectable and on only one such account has 
there been no attempt to repay. Sometimes members apply for extension of 
time and the request is usually granted, but loans are repaid. Our credit 
union is a service organization to both investor and borrower. Dividends 
returned to investors amount to $46,810. Patronage dividends have lessened 
interest charges to borrowers. 

The social aspects of the credit union are most valuable. Many teachers 
have developed better business habits through dealings with the credit union. 
Garnishments have greatly decreased in number and businessmen have a 
greater respect for teachers. Local banks do not hesitate to advance sizeable 
sums of money to be loaned to our members during periods of unusual need. 

Out of the experiences the writer has had with the credit union, as 
borrower, as an investor, as a member of the credit committee, and later as 
a member of the board of directors, he heartily recommends a credit union 
for any sizeable group of teachers who are closely associated. There will 
undoubtedly be a greater need for credit unions in the postwar period. The 
writer is glad that the National Education Association is actively encouraging 
the organization of credit unions for all school employees. 
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PEACETIME MILITARY TRAINING— The men now serving in the military forces 
should have an opportunity to vote on compulsory military training now being proposed as 
a permanent peacetime measure for the United States, and no such law should be enacted 
under wartime emotional pressure, is the viewpoint expressed in a petition to the President, 
sponsored by the American Council on Education and presented to Representative C. A. 
Woodrum, Chairman of the House Select Committee on Post War Military Policy, by Dr. 
George F. Zook, president of the Council. The petition called for the creation by Congress 
of a national commission of citizens to gather facts regarding the need for and possible 
operation of such peacetime conscription in the, United States. The petition was drawn 
up by the Council's Committee on Youth Problems. 

“The people of this nation have not yet seriously considered the total implications for 
peacetime of the proposals for compulsory military training,” said Dr. Zook. “Only 
fragmentary evidence regarding the need and operation of such a program is now available. 
Information as to the long experience of European and Asiatic nations with conscription 
should be made generally available to the citizens of this country before the matter comes 
to a vote, and while the arguments of the military departments should be given most 
careful consideration, the final decision must reflect the mature thought of the civilians of 
the United States. That is an American tradition which must be maintained.” Referring 
to the argument that young men will receive many benefits from a year of military training, 








THE ROLL OF MANAGEMENT AND 
LABOR IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES 
(Continued from page 52.) 
not? Would any changes in our methods of doing business make it more 
generally possible? Let the students explore all the facts then let them draw 
their own conclusions about the proposal. 

A proper use of such subject matter as part of the curriculum is not 
easy. Because most labor-relations problems are by their nature contro- 
versial, ten well-informed people are likely to have that many shades of 
opinion on each problem. That very situation, however, tests our faith 
in democracy. If we really believe in democracy, we will believe also that 
the sum total of public opinion produced by a knowledge of the facts 
will be dependable. 

The social studies and management-labor relations problems have inter- 
dependent roles to play. It is the role of the former to furnish a wealth 
of vivid illustrative material from the laboratory of life. It is the role of the 
social studies to use this material in training the most capable students to be 
leaders of industry and labor, and in helping all to form enlightened 
opinions. Any other course means that the social studies are missing a 
genuine opportunity to help solve one of today’s most vital problems. 
It also means that business and labor are losing assistance which they ought 
to have. 
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Dr. Zook pointed out that the petition to the President urged that compulsory military 
training be considered in terms of national defense only, and not as a panacea for social 
deficiences. “Improved physical conditions of our youth, vocational training, discipline and 
character education, and the elimination of illiteracy are sound goals for a nation, but they 
can and should be attained through our traditional civilian agencies,’ Dr. Zook said. 

A CHALLENGE TO THE SCHOOLS OF AMERICA — Millions of anxious and sorrowing 
people throughout the earth hope and expect that from the chaos of war there will emerge 
a better, safer world; a world characterized by peace, justice, security, and progress. If this 
vision is to be realized, expectation must be active and not passive. Hope must be trans- 
lated into purpose. For war itself is a destructive, not a constructive force. The new world of 
our dreams will not rise automatically from the ruins of the old. Order and progress and 
peace will not come, unplanned, out of the fear and hate and confusion which war has 
engendered. 

The better world will not be built in a day; not by one grand act; not alone by the 
setting up of a new and better League of Nations. Now as the enemy forces are being over- 
come, we enter a new and highly critical period. Innumerable problems will arise. In each 
case we must make decisions — decisions about Germany; about relations with Russia; 
about the control of oil resources, of air traffic, of foreign trade; about revolutionary move- 
ments which may spring up in any of dozens of nations of Europe or Asia; about inflation 
and unemployment and scores of other problems in our own country. Progress at home, 
as well as peace and order in the world, will depend upon the wisdom with which we, day 
after day, month after month, and year after year, meet these momentous postwar problems. 

The schools must train American youth for civic duty. Wise decisions on national 
and world issues can be made only by statesmen and citizens who are well informed, toler- 
ant, public-spirited. A greater responsibility rests upon the school in developing such leaders 
and citizens than upon any other single agency. But the schools need help in this work; 
need the assistance of specialists; need the best study materials which are available in the 
field. — Walter E. Myer, Editor of the American Observer. 

SUBJECT FAILURES -— Most schools are keenly interested in studying the number of 
failures in the various subjects offered within the curriculum. A study recently made by the 
Washington, D. C. city school system under the direction of the Chief Statistician, Boyce L. 
Bristor, reveals some very interesting data. The following table shows the summary of the 








THE CHANGING TEACHING OF GOVERNMENT ON THE 
SECONDARY-SCHOOL LEVEL 
' (Continued from page 46.) 
principal purpose. They are working to the end that every high-school pupil, 
the dull as well as the brilliant, may comprehend that fe is a part of our 
government; that government at every point is merely an organization by 
which the people provide themselves with services that they cannot supply 
for themselves individually; that every official and agency of government is 
merely a means to this end. If we can get our young people to understand 
this, and recognize its functioning in their daily lives, we can safely abandon 
the attempt to present government as a theory or a series of legal principles, 
and trust to the university to give to the potential leaders of society the under- 
standing of underlying and fundamental philosophies upon which all govern- 
ment is based. 
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passing ratings received by pupils in the various subjects in the junior and senior high 
schools of the city at the end of the school year, 1943 - 1944. 


Junior Hicn Senior Hicu 
No. pupils No. % No. pupils No. Ga 

Subject enrolled Passed Passed enrolled Passed Passed 
Art 11,662 11,342 97.3 946 929 98.2 
Business Education 6,584 6,163 93.6 5,529 5,135 92.9 
English 11,799 11,190 94.8 10,150 9,498 93.6 
Health and Phys. Education 12,198 11,959 98.0 11,270 11,042 98.0 
Home Economics 5,813 5,713 98.3 1,813 1,748 96.4 
Latin 1,993 1,918 96.2 1,107 1,048 94.7 
Mathematics 10,100 95439 93-5 4,979 45529 91.0 
Modern Languages 1,830 1,737 94.9 35349 3,104 92.7 
Music 10,938 10,727 98.1 1,625 1,607 98.9 
Practical Arts 3,729 3,614 96.9 1,823 1,742 95.6 
Science 6,985 6,545 93.7 5,600 5,238 93-5 
Social Studies 11,015 10,431 94.7 6,907 6,421 93.0 

Total 94,646 90,778 95-9 55,098 52,041 94.5 


NEW PUBLICATIONS — Education published monthly by the Palmer Company, 370 
Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts has devoted its February issue to the subject of 
Creative Writing. The March issue will be devoted to Modern Languages. These publica- 
tions may be secured from the Palmer Company at fifty cents each. Creative Writing has 
been edited by Trentwell Mason White and Modern Languages is being edited by Louis J. A. 
Mercier of Harvard University. 


ABSENCES AND REGULAR ATTENDANCES — According to the school statistics for 
North Carolina, there are, on an average, between fifty and sixty thousand absences each 
day school is in session. Some of these absences, it is true, are unavoidable, being caused 
by illness or other non-preventable conditions. On the other hand, it is generally known that 
many absences occur because of the indifference of parents, truancy on the part of pupils, 
work at home, bad weather, bad home conditions, ignorance and indifference as to the 
meaning of school life, lack of ambition on the part of both parents and children, misplace- 
ment of the child in his social group, and even in some instances, a failure on the part of 
the school and those in charge to meet the needs of the child. The importance of regular 
school attendance is not always understood and realized by parents and children. Too many 
children are allowed or compelled to remain out of school for reasons within the law, but 
which become “straws” that break the “camel's back,” resulting in school drop-outs. Ir- 
regular attendance affected the efficiency of instruction in the following ways: (1) Retarded 
the work of the entire class; (2) Discouraged the individual himself; (3) Required indi- 
vidual attention to the pupil who was absent; (4) Divided time of teacher between repeti- 
tion and advance; (5) Regular work interrupted to assign make-up work for children who 
were absent; (6) Has been the chief cause of retardition; (7) Lowered standard test rating 
of class; (8) Results in the necessity to reteach material; (9) Slows up tempo of school 
work; and (10) Causes “problem” children. , 


SUBJECT ENROLLMENT IN COMPARISON WITH TOTAL SCHOOL POPULATION— 
The Chief Statistician of the Washington, D. C. public schools, Boyce L. Bristor, has com- 
piled and published a report on the number of pupils taking the various subjects in the 
junior and senior high schools of the city. The following table gives a summary of the 51 
various subjects offered in the high schools of the city and shows the percentage of pupils 
in relation to the total enrollment of those taking such subjects. In home economics, 96.7 
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per cent of the junior high-school girls and 34.6 per cent of the senior high-school girls were 
enrolled. In practical arts 64.8 per cent of the boys in the junior high-school and 43.3 per 
cent of the boys in the Senior high-school were enrolled. 


Junior Hicu ScHoois Senior Hicu ScHoois 
No. En- % of Mem- No. En- °% of Mem- 
Subject rolled bership roued bership 
Art . 11,662 99.1 946 10.0 
Business Education 6,584 56.0 5,529 58.5 
English 11,799 100.3 10,150 107.4 
Health and Phy. Ed. 12,198 103.7 11,270 119.3 
Home _ Economics 5,813 49.4 1,813 19.2 
Latin 1,993 17.0 1,107 11.7 
Mathematics 10,100 85.9 4,979 52.7 
Modern Languages 1,830 15.6 3,349 35.5 
French 773 6.6 git 9.6 
German Not Offered 320 3.4 
Spanish 1,057 9.0 2,118 22.4 
Music 10,938 93.0 1,625 17.2 
Practical Arts 3,729 31.7 1,823 19.3 
Science 6,985 59-4 5,600 59.3 
Social Studies 11,015 93.6 6,907 73.1 


MARCH OF TIME FILMS — To meet the ever-increasing demand from educational groups 
throughout the country for The March of Time, the producers, in collaboration with the 
Editors of Time, Life and Fortune, are this year initiating a new edition of The March of 
Time, to be known as “The Forum Edition.” For this edition the editors have selected 
from the thirteen regular yearly issues of The March of Time the eight which offer the 
material of most outstanding educational value. They have re-edited each of these films, 
written a new commentary to point up the social and economic significance of the subject; 
cut out “spot” news sequences and added new sequences with maps and charts to make 
each film particularly useful for study and discussion. The editors have prepared a Discus- 
sion Outline to be used in connection with each film. Educators and club leaders will find 
in this outline suggested study questions and a bibliography of the subject very useful. 

Each of the specially edited films is a 16 mm. sound print, to run from 12 to 15 min- 
utes. A subscription for the rental of all eight films costs $20. This provides one each 
month during the school and club year. The films are not in sequence. They may be 
selected in any desired order. Individual prints may be rented at three dollars. Each may 
be kept for three days, in addition to transportation time—or longer at an additional charge 
of fifty cents for each day of overtime. The school will pay transit charges on each film 
(these costs should not be more than fifty cents each way). The eight films are: “Airways 
of the Future,” “Brazil,” “Canada,” “India,” “New England,” “Portugal,” South Africa,” 
and “Texas” and. may be rented through The March of Time, 369 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. 


GOVERNMENT SURPLUS PROPERTY—Schools must take the responsibility for locating 
available desired items of military and other surplus and salvage equipment and supplies. 
The Army does not furnish lists of such items designed to be requested on Form SCTD, 
#13 (Donation of Equipment for Use in Pre-induction Training). Such items should be 
located by schools at some specific post, camp, station flying field, at some manufacturing 
plant, or through some disposal agency. Request Forms SCTD #13 should include an exact 
listing of the items, the designation by size, serial number, etc., and the address at which 
they are available-—News of the Week. 
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POSTWAR READJUSTMENT—A strong plea for a special guidance program to help high- 
school students meet the re-adjustments of the postwar period is made by Vernal H. Car- 
michael, Associate Editor of the American Business Educational Digest, in the December 
issue of the magazine jointly published by the Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 
and the National Business Teachers Association. “It’s going to be difficult to make boys and 
girls out of those whom business and industry have been considering as men and women,” 
says Mr. Carmichael, pointing out that the confusion may engender delinquency, futility, 
cynicism, and a drift towards those “isms which give promise of jobs and security. To 
meet this situation, a work-training program, arranged through the close co-operative efforts 
of the school and business, is advocated. 


BOOKS ON SCHOOL WORKSHOP PROGRESS — Fifteen booklets, illustrated with photo- 
graphs and plans for laying out and managing the modern school workshop are available 
to schools, teachers, and educational organizations interested, through Delta, 620 Vienna 
Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. These booklets are primarily designed to enable the school 
to get the most out of its shop investment, and to encourage the installation and use of work- 
shops in the homes of students as a postwar educational aid. Subjects are as follows: Get- 
ting The Most Out Of Your Band-Saw and Scroll-Saw, Small Furniture Designs, Getting 
The Most Out Of Your Abrasive Tools, Making Money With Your Tools, Practical Finishing 
Methods, Forty Fine Tables, Getting The Most Out of Your Shaper, Furniture Designs, 
Getting The Most Out Of Your Lathe, Getting The Most Out Of Your Circular Saw and 
Jointer, Nineteen Charming Chairs, Getting The Most Out Of Your Drill-Press, Novelties, 
and How To Plan A Home Workshop. 


LITERATURE OF DEMOCRACY — A bibliography designed to help teachers in literature 
and social studies classes develop understanding of problems which may arise has been 
compiled by the Michigan Sceondary Education Study, Lansing, Mich., and the Michigan 
State Library. The bibliography lists loan materials covering such topics as intercultural 
problems, America’s heroic struggles for freedom, America’s resources, conservation, con- 
sumer education, and propaganda analysis. It also includes teaching guides, anthologies of 
poems, plays, and stories, novels, plays and radio scripts, non-fiction background material, 
biographies, films, transcriptions, and free materials. Copies of the bibliography are available 
from the Secondary Study, Lansing, Michigan—News of the Week. 


BOOK PUBLISHER CHANGES — Little, Brown, and Company announces that it has 
recently decided to discontinue publication of school and college textbooks, including Atlantic 
Monthly Press textbooks, and has sold to D. C. Heath and Company of Boston its acitve 
textbook list. Plans are under discussion between D. C. Heath and Company, Little, Brown 
and Company, and the Atlantic Monthly Press whereby textbooks issued by D. C. Heath 
and Company, which have trade edition possibilities, will be handled in trade editions by 
Little, Brown and Company; trade books or manuscripts originating at Little, Brown and 
Company and the Atlantic Monthly Press, which have textbook possibilities, will be handled 
in textbook editions by D. C. Heath and Company. 


POSTWAR JOBS — Students, school counselors, veterans, war workers, and others inter- 
ested in postwar jobs will find helpful information in three new six-page leaflets, on Public 
Health Nursing, Book Illustration, and Real Estate published by Occupational Index, Inc., 
New York University, New York 3, N. Y. at 25 cents each. Each leaflet covers postwar 
employment prospects, the nature of the work, abilities and training required, earnings, 
advancement, and advantages and disadvantages of the occupation. 


STUDENT PARTICIPATION IN POSTWAR SCHOOLS — How will student participation 
and student councils fare in postwar schools? Will they flourish? Or will a reactionary 
spirit tend to prevent their spread to all schools? Without attempting to prophecy, several 
interesting observations resulting from the war may be made. For schools, one of the most 
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challenging features of the war is the extent to which the responsibility for making life-or- 
death decisions has been placed on young men. Youth who a year or two years ago were 
considered by their school authorities too inexperienced to have a voice in deciding upon 
matters of vital concern about the school, or too immature to accept the responsibility of 
self-discipline, are now placed over and over in situations where they must make decisions 
which mean life or death, not only for themselves but many times for others as well. They 
meet circumstances in which self-discipline is the only force which can carry them unflinch- 
ingly into the very jaws of death. Be it said to their credit that they have measured up past 
all expectations! And doesn’t it seem that our schools have failed to realize the kind of 
stuff of which our young people are made? 

Young people have become an integral part of the war effort. They have made a real 
contribution to final victory by helping with bond sales, raising victory gardens, conducting 
waste paper and scrap metal drives, taking part-time or full-time work, preparing them- 
selves for war service in the Red Cross, first aid courses, and nursing corps, and by con- 
serving foods and other vital materials. In numerous ways boys and girls of high-school 
age have made contributions of inestimable value to their communities and to the nation. 

People sometimes wonder how life in a peacetime society can be made challenging to 
youth as the demands of a war society. If peace is to be as challenging to youth as war, it 
must have goals as momentous and important for accomplishment. And the capacities of 
youth must be utilized. The attractions of peace will never loom large to a youth who 
must stand idly on the sidelines. Surely we should learn from experience of this war that 
young people will accept responsibilities far greater than we have given them, and that 
they will respond to them. The wider use of the abilities of youth is the great challenge 
now before persons interested in education and student participation.—Dr. Lester Kirkendall, 


U. S. Office of Education. 


THE COMPARATIVE ACCIDENT TOLL SINCE PEARL HARBOR 
(As of November 1, 1944) 


Casualties to U. S. Armed Forces since Pearl Harbor: 
108,897 dead 
257,653 injured 
63,043 missing 
58,099 imprisoned 


487,692 total (Figures from Army and Navy) 
Casualties to Americans on the home front through accidents of all kinds: 
280,000 dead 
29,000,000 injured (Figures from the National Safety Council) 
Since Pearl Harbor, America’s war production program has lost: 
800,000,000 man-days through accidents to workers on the job 
300,000,000 man-days through accidents to workers off the job 





1,100,000,000 total man-days lost 
These accidents represent lost time equivalent to the time required to build: 


70,000 bombers and 30 battleships 


NEW SERIES OF SLIDEFILMS —A new kit-set of 22 discussional type teaching and 
training slidefilms, Instructional Program Of Safe Practices In Woodworking, for training, 
review, and test is now available through The Jam Handy Organization, 2900 E. Grand 


There are fourteen subjects to aid instruction in safely using 


Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich. 
The 


woodworking tools and machinery, and eight subjects on basic safety shop practices. 


kit-set comprises a total of 1,128 individual pictures, special photographs, drawings, charts, 
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and pictoral exhibits. Each subject concludes with a series of review and test questions 
designed to fix visual patterns for each topic in the learner's mind. 


EXPANSION OF AVA JOURNAL — Beginning January 1, 1945, the professional magazine 
service to vocational educators published by the American Vocational Association for its 
members has been enlarged. The present quarterly AVA Journal and News Bulletin has 
been expended to a monthly under the name American Vocational Journal. American Voca- 
tional Associational headquarters in Washington announced that the AVA Executive Com- 
mittee had concluded an agreement by which Scholastic Corporation, publisher of Scholastic 
Magazines, will supply publishing services making possible expansion of the periodical for 
members of the Association. 

Editor-in-chief of the American Vocational Journal is L. H. Dennis, executive secretary, 

American Vocational Association. Managing editor is William Dow Boutwell, formerly 
director, Information and Radio Services, U. S. Office of Education. Editorial offices will 
continues to be maintained at the Washington, D. C., headquarters, 1010 Vermont Ave., of 
the American Vocational Association. Advertising and production services will be in New 
York. 
STEPS IN DEVELOPING AUDIO-VISUAL PROGRAM — Specific recommendations for 
the developmen* of audio-visual programs in schools and school systems have just been 
released by the American Council on Education, 744 Jackson Place N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C., in its publication A Measure for Auto-Visual Programs in Schools. ‘These basic 
statements are the first attempt to outline a comprehensive plan for the development of 
programs on all organizational levels — individual building, local school system (county, 
city, and town), state department of education, and state institutions of higher education. 
The recommendations blaze the trail further by indicating the desirable interrelationshivs 
of the various levels as well as their specific functions. Individual statments on functions, 
personnel, equipment, materials, teacher training, and financial support reflect throughout 
an underlying philosophy in line with the best thinking in the field. The recommendations 
set a high standard — one that is far in advance of most present programs — yet they can 
in no way be called visionary. The recommendations are offered for the consideration of 
those school systems which have organized departments of audio-visual education as well 
as those which plan to inaugurate or expand such departments. For the former the 
recommendations will be a measure of the present effectiveness and completeness of the 
local progtam; for the latter they provide a framework upon which to build. This publica- 
tion was prepared by Helen Hardt Seaton for the Committee on Visual Aids in Education. 
It is available from the American Council on Education, for forty cents a copy. 


YOUTH REACTS —In the January issue of Tomorrow magazine, 11 East 44th Street, 
New York City 17, N. Y., Articulate Youth, represented by two boys in high school and 
a young girl in college, tell what they are thinking about the future for their generation 
in America — its prospects and its responsibilities. Billy Stephenson, seventeen, takes the 
side of “Confused Youth Calling.” Billy is frankly worried. On the other hand, Bill 
Moore, sixteen, is confident that “Youth Has a Future.” Nancy Jane Siff writes from the 
University of North Carolina to tell how she and her schoolmates, in the progressive high 
school she recently attended, met the challenge to their generation. In “Youth Looks for 
Faith,” Nancy tells about ‘Action Through Correspondence,” a club of which she was a 
founder — how it came to be, how it works, what it is doing for its members. Young people 
will find inspiration and clarification in these pages; their elders a strengthened faith. In 
the same issue, John Erskine and President A. D. Henderson of Antioch College are con- 
cerned with education —the former with the effects of present-day educational methods 
upon those who are supposed to be educated (“Does Our Education Show?"’); the latter 
with the effects of “The Pressures on Education.” 
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EDUCATIONAL LEVEL OF MEN AND WOMEN IN THE ARMED FORCES — Determ- 
ination of the probable size and nature of enrollment is one important aspect of postwar 
education planning. Members of the armed forces who return to school and college will 
for the next few years constitute a significant proportion of this enrollment. Pending com- 
pletion of a comprehensive poll of the education and vocational intentions of a representa- 
tive sampling of members of the armed forces, it is believed that the following tables may be 
of some use to educators in estimating where the educational load will fall. 


TABLE 1—ESTIMATED DISTRIBUTION OF ENLISTED PERSONNEL 
IN ARMED FORCES BY YEARS OF EDUCATION 


MEN WoMEN 
Number Per Number Per 
Years of Education (Millions) Cent (Thousands) Cent 
COLLEGE 
4 years and over JS 3.1 13.4 6.7 
3. years 2 1.7 3.8 1.9 
2 years 4 3-4 10.7 5-4 
I year 6 5.2 12.2 6.1 
HIGH SCHOOL 
4 years 2.6 24.7 101.2 50.6 
3 years siesta 11.7 17.6 8.8 
2 years 1.3 12.1 22.6 11.3 
I year 9 8.7 7.5 3.8 
GRADE SCHOOL 
1-8 years 3.2 29.4 10.8 5-4 
Total nikaaeee ae 100.0 199.8 100.0 


Table 1 is a statistical consolidation of information on the educational levels of enlisted 
personnel developed from samples supplied by the different armed services. It has been 
consolidated to extend the figures of the samples so that they express the approximate pro- 
portion at each educational level of the 11,000,000 enlisted men and women in the armed 
forces in April, 1944. Tables 2 and 3 present the distribution of samples of men and 
women respectively by levels of education as supplied by the armed services indicated. 


TABLE 2—SAMPLE DISTRIBUTION OF ENLISTED MEN IN ARMED FORCES 
BY YEARS OF EDUCATION (Not including illiterates) 


Army Navy Marine Corps Coast Guard 
Years of No. Per No. Per Per No. Per 
Education Cent Cent No. Cent Cent 
COLLEGE 
4 years and over 240,582 3.6 18,076 1.9 2,400 1.6 2,289 3.1 
3 years 133,432 2.0 8,452 0.9 1,800 i2 1,625 2.2 
2 years 268,212 4.0 15,280 1.6 2,700 1.8 3,692 5.0 
I year 423,209 6.3 21,901 2.3 4,200 2.8 5,760 7.8 
HIGH SCHOOL 
4 years 1,571,164 23.3 246,470 25.9 51,900 34.6 29.095 39.4 
3 years 756,487 11.2 122,654 412.9 21,600 14.4 9,231 = -:12.5 
2 years 734,130 10.9 142,838 15.0 23,700 15.8 9,009 ‘12.2 
I year 529,433 7.8 102,827 10.8 15,150 10.1 5,243 7.1 
GRADE SCHOOL 
1-8 years 2,082,351 30.9 273,159 28.7 26,550 17.7 7,901 10.7 


Total 6,739,000 100.0 951,657 100.0 150,000 100.0 73,845 100.0 
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It is highly significant to note that of the seven per cent who indicated’a serious inten- 
tion of returning to full-time education, 75 per cent were high-school graduates or above, 
54 per cent had been out of school one year or less at the time they entered the army, 87 
per cent were at that time under 25 years of age, and 89 per cent were unmarried. Al- 
together 19 per cent of the 10,000 men say they expect to return to school and college as 
part-time students. This figure is made up of 6 per cent who had not expressed any in- 
terest in full-time schooling, of 11 per cent who vaguely would like to go full-time, and 
of 2 per cent who seriously plan for full-time programs but who think they are likely to 
end up as part-time students. 


TABLE 3—DISTRIBUTION OF ENLISTED WOMEN IN ARMED FORCES 
BY YEARS OF EDUCATION 


Years of Army Navy Marine Corps 
Education Number Per Cent Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
COLLEGE 
4 years and over 4,338 6.4 768 7.2 1,173 6.9 
3 years ‘ 1,429 2.1 158 1.5 391 2.3 
2 years . ; 3,462 5.1 581 5.5 1,122 6.6 
I year -. 4,406 6.5 566 5.3 1,173 6.9 
HIGH SCHOOL 
4 years .....28,524 42.2 6,532 61.4 11,118 65.4 
3 years i ...- 6,143 9.1 967 9.1 918 5.4 
2 years ; . 9,084 13.5 963 9.1 918 5.4 
1 year 4,113 6.1 54 0.5 119 0.7 
GRADE SCHOOL 
1-8 years 6,078 9.0 44 0.4 68 0.4 
Total 67,577 100.0 10,623 100.0 17,000 100.0 


CANADA-UNITED STATES COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION — The American Council 
on Education, acting in conjunction with the Canada and Newfoundland Education Associa- 
tion, the Canadian Teachers’ Federation, and the National Conference of Canadian Universi- 
ties, announces the establishment of a joint Canada-United States Committee on Education. 
The Committee seeks to provide opportunity for consultation among educational leaders and 
associations of the two countries and to aid in developing educational programs for 
strengthening the respect and understanding which citizens of each country now have for 
the other. The Committee is non-governmental in character; it is a pioneering agency 
for co-operation among educational groups in two friendly countries which are alike 
concerned with adjustments in education needed to meet the urgent international problems 
of the postwar period. J. B. Edmonson, Dean, School of Education, University of Michi- 
gan and Fletcher Peacock, Director of Education, Province of New Brunswick are co- 
chairmen of the Committee. 

The Committee regards education for good relations between Canada and the United 
States as one phase of a broader program of education for constructive participation in 
world affairs. The Committee in no way advocates a continental isolationism. The Com- 
mittee looks with favor upon close, three-way co-operation in educational and cultural mat- 
ters among the educators of the United States, Canada, and Great Britain as an immediately 
feasible step in the development of strong, world-wide educational relations. 

The Committee considered plans for and strongly recommended a proposed survey of 
textbooks and other teaching materials in ‘history, geography, and the other social studies. 
The survey should analyze and evaluate these teaching materials and the courses of study 
in which they are used in the schools of both countries. It should describe what pupils in 
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the United States are now taught about the United States, and should lead to constructive 


suggestions for improved treatment of matters of mutual concern. 
Teacher-education in the field of United States-Canada relations is regarded by the 


Committee as of pressing importance. The Committee is formulating plans for programs 


of teacher training, especially through summer schools, workshops, and travel designed to 
acquaint Canadian teachers with the United States and teachers from the United States with 
The Committee expects to issue a periodic news letter to serve as a clearing house 


Canada. 
Individuals 


for information on activities and promising practices in the area of its interest. 
interested in securing the news letter are invited to write to either of the co-chairmen of the 


Committee. The Committee will welcome information concerning school and college 


practices and plans in the study of Canada-United States relations. 


OBSERVATION LESSONS —In San Diego, California, during the past year, three hun- 
dred elementary teachers and three hundred thirty-seven secondary teachers attended obser- 
vation lessons held in twelve elementary schools and in eight secondary schools. Demonstra- 
tions consisted of clinical situations where teachers observed the methods and techniques used 
Situations varied from the 


to accomplish certain results in the instructional program. 
In 


4 phonics to the introduction of the use of a metal lathe in industrial arts. 


teaching of 
every case, a discussion period followed the lesson. Teachers who give observation lessons 
They are 


are not necessarily any more expert in their techniques than their colleagues. 
selected in terms of their willingness to look at the demonstration objectively and to share 


their experiences with others. 
This kind of help has been offered for years in elementary schools, but it has not been 


so generally practiced in the secondary field. During the last year or two, however, several 


cities have developed a greater interest in this type of assistance in the secondary schools. 
Curriculum committees and other groups are concerned with the problem of how various 
subject-matter areas can function more vitally in the lives of boys and girls. Observation 
lessons at all levels are helpful in this respect.—Cirriculum Digest. 

RUSSIA — An Intelligent facing of the future requires that knowledge on the part of the 
American people concerning Soviet Russia be increased so that greater understanding and 
better international relations may result, according to Building America’s current unit, 
“Russia,” a resume of important facts about that nation both past and present. The unit is 
issued by the Department of Supervision and Curriculum Development of the National 
Education Association, 2 West 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. Based on a number of the 
most relichle sources, the unit presents as objectively as possible a great deal of background 
information for knowledge of a country of contradictions and defects but also of many 
achievements. Numerous maps, charts, and photographs, and a simply written text enable 
this unit to present a clear and vivid picture of both the old Russia and the new. 


Swiftly moving sections describe the Russian people and the land in which they live, 
and give a concise history of life under the Tsars and the events leading up to and following 
the Bolshevik Revolution. Briefly described are the governmental structure of the USSR, 
the role of the Communist Party, education, agriculture, industry, and trade under the 
Soviets; the achievements and failures of the Five Year Plans, and a description of daily 


living in the Soviet Union. A concluding section points out similarities between the USSR 
and the United States but emphasizes differences that must be understood if the co-operation 
A useful “bal- 


established to win the war is to develop into co-operation for lasting peace. 
anced” bibliography is included in the unit. 

UNITED NATIONS EDUCATION KIT —In the belief that education must play an in- 
creasing role in forging world understanding, the U. S. Office of Education has co-operated 
with the United Nations Information Office in the preparation of a United Nations Educa- 
Teaching materials and visual aids in the kit may be used with high-school or 


tion Kit. 
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college classes as the basis for a unit of study on the United Nations. The kit may also be 
effectively used with adult clubs and discussion groups. Each kit contains a reprint of 
Building a United World, a study guide on the United Nations in war and peace, originally 
published in the September 2oth edition of Education for Victory; 15 coplies of The United 
Nations Today and Tomorrow, 15 copies of The United Nations—Peoples and Countries; 
and large picture charts. 

The United Nations Education Kit may be purchased for $3.50 from the United Na- 
tions Information Office, 610 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, New York. It is estimated that 
a sufficient number of copies of the pamphlets are included in each kit to make use of the 
kit practicable for groups of approximately 30 students. Additional copies of the materials 
may be purchased for use with larger classes. 


ORGANIZING JUNIOR COLLEGES — The University of Illinois advocates and will sup- 
port the creation of an expanded system of junior colleges in the high-school districts or 
consolidated districts of the state. A policy has been approved by the University’s publicly- 
elected board of trustees, based on a year-long study. Eventual creation of 97 new junior 
colleges was suggested as a goal that might be reached in the future. Now there are only 
12 in the state, six of these in Chicago, and only one in southern Illinois. 


The junior colleges should “adhere to the general policy of vocational and sub-profes- 
sional courses, and not attempt to become liberal arts colleges offering a four-year course 
of studies,” the University said. “The junior colleges ought to become community centers 
for educational purposes beyond the high-school level. ‘Suitable adjustments should be 
made to courses and curriculums in basic education designed to meet ordinary requirements 
for college entrance to courses and curriculums that conduce to the development of a 
well-rounded citizenry and to courses and curriculums to meet the needs of adults. “The 
University recognizes the rights and privileges of the privately supported colleges of the 
state, but believes that an intelligently developed system of junior colleges will strengthen 
rather than weaken the educational system.” 

The 500-page report, summarized in the policy adopted, explains that the commonly 
accepted functions of a junior college are: popularizing upper secondary education by making 
it locally available to both adults and youth, preparing students for upper division specializa- 
tion in college or university, training students for positions at semi-professional occupations 
and guiding the individual into his most productive future endeavor. 

The University’s position advocates a policy of junior college control under a State 
Board of Education, with the Superintendent of Public Instruction as executive officer of 
the board. The creation of a junior college shall be approved by this board after a de- 
tailed analysis of need in the area requesting it. “Direct administration of junior colleges 
shall be in the chief officer (usually principal) of the high school or other public institution 
with which the new college is associated,” the University statement said. 

“Development of the system: should be a long-time project. No high-school district 
or unit of consolidated districts with a high-school enrollment of less than 500 should de- 
velop a junior college. Approximately 97 new colleges could be a future goal, the actual 
number created in any one year to be determined by needs and public interest.” While 
urging creation of junior colleges and their administration as such independent of the Uni- 
versity, the statement declared that “any program offered in the junior colleges that exceeds 
the commonly accepted definition of junior college training should fall under the jurisdic- 
tion of the president and board of trustees of the University of Illinois. 

“The University’ adheres to the principle that the system of higher education in the 
state, in so far as the publicly supported institutions are concerned, should consist of one 
state university and the five teachers colleges. The University does not believe it in the best 
interests of the educational developmnt of the state to establish another state university 
separate from the University of Illinois.” 
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The report, stating that the University of Illinois has been interested for many years 
in problems of junior colleges, explained that the junior college movement, fitting education 
to modern needs, is an expression of the same philosophy of education for the people under 
which the land-grant college itself was established. “The original Morrill Act endowed 
colleges for the purpose of encouraging the development of engineering and agricultural 
and sub-professional training on a broad foundation of cultural literacy. 

“Our technical culture has contributed to a new type of employment, requiring less 
specialized training than for the major professions, and requiring a broader general edu- 
cation than is available in the narrower forms of training for the skilled occupations.” The 
junior college movement, the report declares, “opens new possibilities for progress toward 
the ideal of universal education in support of all kinds of life callings.” The University 
pledged “its prestige and influence to acquaint the people of the state with the advantages 
of junior college training,” stating that it “believes this action is in the best interests of a 
broad program in the conservation of human resources for the benefit of society in all 
walks of life.” 

To provide trained staffs for-the new institutions, the statement said that “the Uni- 
versity, in recognition of the new type of teacher training programs that will be required 
to maintain the proposed system of junior colleges, will proceed to the creation of such 
teacher training programs as soon as funds can be made available.” 

To support the new junior colleges, the University suggests “appropriate increases in 
existing tax rates in districts intending to initiate junior college extensions of their high- 
schools programs, and direct appropriations from the state treasury on the basis of a stated 
amount per unit of daily attendance.” Fifty dollars a year per pupil is suggested as the 
minimum state aid, with: $75 or $100 urged for consideration. Also suggested are sup- 
plementary appropriations to meet the costs of physical expansion of high-school plants to 
accomodate the new junior colleges, and the statement adds, ‘Wherever excess facilities 
are in an area, for example a private college not able to maintain enrollment to justify con- 
tinuation, consideration should be given to acquiring the excess facilities for use as a public 


junior college.” 
Federal Aid Hearing 

Chief educational event of the month was a hearing before the Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor on S. 181, a proposal which, if enacted, will increase the amount of 
Federal Aid now going to education by three hundred million dollars per annum. (S. 181 
is in its structure and broad provisions identical with S. 637 introduced in the 78th Congress.) 

The hearing began January twenty-ninth and was adjourned February second with 
prospect of resumption for a short time about the middle of February. Because of its 
great length, the evidence submitted in the hearing cannot be reviewed in detail in this 
news note. It is only possible to direct attention ta some of the main characteristics of the 
hearing. (1) It was well attended by the Senate Committee. All members were present 
from time to ume with the exceptions of Senators LaFollette and Ball who were ill at the 
time. Some members attended all sessions. (2) The evidence itself was ably and thoroughly 
presented as the printed account of the hearing, when it is available, will clearly reveal. (3) 
The hearing was conducted at all times .on a high plane, Committee members were uni- 
formly patient, attentive, clearly anxious to see that the issue of increasing Federal Aid to 
public education should be thoroughly explored. (4) Participation by classroom teachers 
from some of the underprivileged areas of the nation highlighted the event. 

It is uncertain when the Senate Committee will act upon §. 181 nor at the moment is it 
certain when the President will implement his remarks on Federal Aid to education as set 
forth in his budget message. It is not improbable, however, that the Senate Committee will 
take action on March. Meanwhile events may develop which will make a hearing on HR 
1296—companion measure to $.181—possible within the next month or six weeks. 
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Pamphlets, Workbooks, and Other Mate:ials for Pupil and Teacher Use— 


BREWTON, J. E. Excellent Schools. Columbia: University of South Carolina. 1944. 
44 pp. Deals with what the parents in six selected counties expect of the school. 


BROWNELL, FRANCIS H. Hard Money. New York: American Smelting and Refining 
Co., 120 Broadway. 1944. 35 pp. Free. The chairman of the Board of Directors 
discusses the existing world monetary chaos revolving about the questions of inconvertible 
paper money, the return to “hard money,” the physical shortage of gold, international 
bi-metallism, stabilization of silver, and the role of the leading nations. 


BUCHANAN, N. S. Price Control in the Postwar Period. New York: Committee on In- 
ternational Economic Policy, 18 Pine St. 1944. 34 pp. The advantages and dis- 
advantages of price control during the reconversion period. 


BYERS, C. C. Looking Forward with the Parma Public Schools. Parma, Ohio: 1944. A 
handbook for the improvement of administrative, supervisory, and teaching staff rela- 
tionships. An example of what can be done in presenting instructions and helpful 
material to the staff and interesting and informative information to the patrons. 


CAMPBELL, L. D. A Principal’s Guide to High School Journalism. Chicago: Quill and 
Scroll Foundation, Northwestern Univ. 1944. 36 pp. Surveys the field of student 
journalism from the point of view of both the producer and consumer. 


Capacity for Leadership. New York: Committee for Constitutional Government, Inc. 
205 E. 42nd St. 1944. 48 pp. Illus. 10 Free; $1 for 100. The Story of the com- 
mittee in mobilizing and educating public opinion on constitutional issues. One of a 
series of twenty-five on such topics as Food Subsidies, Taxation, Private Enterprise, 
Oil Crisis, and Capitalism. 


CARSKADON, T. R. Houses for Tomorrow. New York: Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 
30 Rockefeller Plaza. 1944. 32 pp. 10c. Recommendations for co-ordination of public 
and private enterprise in housing and methods of clearing slum areas. Based on a recent 
study made by the Twentieth Century Fund’s Housing Committee. 


A Catalogue of Selected Educational Recordings. New York: New York University Film 
Library, Washington Square. 1944. 62 pp. Indexed according to subject, title, and 
performers. Record descriptions include playing time and price. 


Central America. New York: Encyclopaedia Brittanica Films, Inc., 1814 Broadway. An 
Erpi classroom film of the Carribbean Region produced in collaboration with the Pan 
American Union for upper elementary through senior high-school grades. 


CHASE, STUART. A Primer of Economics. Evanston, Ill.: Row Peterson and Co. 1941. 
60 pp. Attractively designed. The meaning of economics, the machine, money, in- 
vestments, debt. A clear statement of the problem of an outmoded economy and 
three basic remedies of national scope. The last statement of parallelism in the book 
is indicative of both theme and style: “When your motor car stops suddenly on a 
lonely road, you are not likely to get it going again by hitting at random with a 
sledge hammer.” 


Children’s Books. Washington, #D. C.: Association for Childhood Education. 1201 Six- 
teenth St., N. W. 1944. 28 pp. 25c. Selected and classified list for fifty cents or less, 
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prepared by D. K. Cadwallader. The Association also has a Supplement, a bibliog- 
raphy of books for young children compiled by L. C. Walker. 

CHURCHILL, H. S. Neighborhood Design and Control. New York: Field Foundation, 
Inc. 1944. 40 pp. $1.00. A study of factors involved in planning new communities 
in the light of past experience. 

Community Recreation Buildings. New York: National Recreation Association, 315 Fourth 
Ave. 1944. 55 pp. $1.00. Planning, financing, construction, and operation of com- 
munity recreation buildings. Numerous floor plans included. 





CONDLIFFE, J. B. The International Economic Outlook. New York: Committee on In- 
ternational Economic Policy, 205 East 42nd St. 1944. Free. The hazardous situation 
precipitated by large-scale scientific industry imminent at the close of the war. 


Cooling System Service. New York: National Carbon Co., Inc. 1944. 36 pp. Free. 
Anti-freeze installation, cooling system service problems, and corrosion prevention. 
Bloomington, IIl.: Teacher's College Personnel Associa- 


Co-operative Personnel Program. 
Contains valuable suggestions for personnel work, with a 


tion. 1944. 31 pp. Free. 
list of representative testing materials, including tests for educational p!acement of re- 
turning service men and women. 

DEXTER, E. F., This is the Indian. New York: Friendship Press. 1944. 24 pp. 25¢. 
Contains attractive designs, abundant photographs, pictorial maps, and human appeal. 


Discipline. Washington, D. C.: Association for Childhood Education. 1944. A series of re- 
lated articles reprinted from past issues of Childhood Education. 


DOYLE, H. G. Practical Inter-Americanism. Washington, D. C.: Pan American Union. 1944. 
8 pp. The work of the Washington Inter-American Training Center. 


EDMONSON, J. B. Conservation of Youth Through Expanding Educational Services. Cin- 
cinnati: South-Western Publishing Co. 1944. 23 pp. 50c. Second annual Delta 
Pi Epsilon Lecture at Detroit, Michigan. Points the way to further service to youth, to 


business, and to the nation. Helpful to those planning positive programs of action. 


Educational Bulletins on Identifying Difficulties in Learning Arithmetic, Diagnosis in the 
Reading Program, and Appraising Personality and Social Adjustment. Los Angeles: 


California Test Bureau, 5916 Hollywood. 1943. 8 pages each. 

Educational Reconstruction in People's Poland. New York: Payne Educational Sociology 
Foundation, Inc. 2 West 45th St. 1944. 31 pp. An educational plan for postwar 
Poland, formulated by the Po'ish Underground Labor Movement and the Polish Teach- 
ers’ Underground Convention. Describes hopes of Polish teachers for universal com- 
pulsory education between the ages of three and eighteen years and a system of state 
aid to students desiring higher education. 

Educational Research Bulletin of the Bureau of Reference, Research, and Statistics. The 
Place of Reading in the Elementary School Program. New York: Board of Education. 
1944. 43 pp. A discussion of the functioning of the reading program, the classroom 
environment as an aid to reading growth, special problems in method, and the responsi- 
bility of the school in carrying out the reading program. 

Educators Guide to Free Films. Randolph, Wis.: Educators Progress Service. 1944. 192 
pp. A professional cyclopedic service on multi-sensory learning aids. This fourth 

annual edition is a complete, up-to-date, annotated schedule of free films and slide- 


films. Follows subject matter breakdown of most courses of study, yet is sufficiently 


flexible to permit continuous synchronization with a constantly shifting curriculum. 
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Includes traditional subjects, yet provides needs of wartime education and such special- 
ized fields as consumer education. Lists 3598 free films and 203 slidefilms for visual 
education. 


Educators Progress League. Free Source Materials for the Wartime Curriculum. Randolph, 
Wis.: Educators Progress Service. 1944. Under constant revision. A card index of 
annotated free materials which have significant educational value. Includes maps, 
bulletins, atlases, pamphlets, exhibits, charts, books, films, slides, and film strips. Sources 
are Federal Government departments, foreign governments, experiment stations, state 
institutions, chambers of commerce, travel bureaus, human welfare foundations, and 
industrial concerns. Materials covered include the traditional subjects as well as the 
latest topics such as pre-induction training and distributive education. Here is a real 
source of aid that the busy schoolman, when once he uses it, will not do without. 


EICHELBERGER, C. M. Proposals for the United Nations Charter. New York: Com- 
mission to Study the Organization of Peace, 8 West goth St. 1944. 32 pp. What was 
done at Dumbarton Oaks, the role of the United States, and proposals submitted at the 
conference for the establishment of a general international organization. 


E] Instituto Interamericano (The Inter-American Institute). Revista Interamericano. Gaines- 
ville, Fla.: Univ. of Fla. 1944. 48 pp. A bi-annual publication containing both 
Spanish and English articles concerned with education in the Latin American Republics 
and culture in the Western Hemisphere. Contributors include John F. Martin, acting 
Director of the Inter-American Institute, and Ernesto Montenegro, a distinguished 
Chilean author and lecturer. 


Facts About Teeth and Their Care. Washington, D. C.: National Dental Hygiene Asso- 
ciation, 934 Shoreham Building. 1944. 18 pp. Illus. roc. Deals with the structure, 
functions, growth, diseases, abnormalities, and care of the teeth. An aid to health 
educators. 


Fairness of the Air. New York: Columbia Broadcasting System. 1944. Free. On the 
equitable allotment of time to elements representing controversial issues. 


FORSYTH, ELAINE. Map Reading. Bloomington, Ill: McKnight and McKnight. 1944. 
62 pp. 6oc. A series of lessons in map reading for junior high-school use. Easy, tested 
lessons accompanied by simple drawings to develop simple map concepts of variously 
constructed maps such as flat, mercator, equal-area, and polar maps. A step in erasing 


America’s geographical illiteracy. 


Foust-Schorling Test of Functional Thinking in Mathematics. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York: World Book Co. New type test measuring power of dealing with mathematical 
relationships independent of computational ability. 


Free and Inexpensive Learning Materials. Nashville, Tenn.: George Peabody College for 
Teachers. Division of Surveys and Field Studies. 1944.  25c. Catalog of carefully 
evaluated aids that are accurate, timely, unbiased, well organized. 


FRICK, H. L. A Proposed Plan for the Certification of Teachers in South Carolina. Col- 
umbia: Univ. of South Carolina. 1944. 64 pp. A plan for certification that will 
contribute toward securing teachers who possess qualities requisite for excellence in 
teaching. 


A FTAD Bulletin. New York 16; Army Air Force Training Aids Division. One Park 
Ave. 1944. 27 pp. Concerned with the subject of the development, procurement, 
and use of training aids such as devices, films, graphics, and publications. 
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Functions of a High School Guidance Program. Indianapolis, Ind.: State Dept. of Public 
Instruction. 1944. 23 pp. The six major functions of a high-school guidance program 
under the direction of J. Fred Murphy, State Supervisor. Occupational information and 


guidance discussed in detail. 


Girl Scouting and the Schools. New York: Girl Scouts, 155 East 44th St. 1944. 21 pp. 
Girl Scouting as a supplement to the work of the school in character building and 
citizenship training. Sets forth basis for co-operative relationships, practical procedures 
for co-operation, and reports of co-operative endeavor. 


Graduate Research in Education. (Lawrence: University of Kansas. 1944. 31 pp. Ab- 
stracts of doctoral dissertations in education. 


GRIFFITHS, L. B. Missionary Education for the Junior High School Age. New York: 
Missionary Education Movement of the United States and Canada. 1944. 63 pp. 35¢. 
Modern conditions present unprecedented opportunities for missionary education. How 
can adolescents be guided to build a Christian world order? 


Half a Million Forgotten People. New York 15: Textile Workers Union of America, 
15 Union Square. 1944. 28 pp. Free. A plea for wage increases where they are 


necessary to eliminate sub-standards of living. 


Handbook for Guidance of Camp Fire Girls. New York: Camp Fire Girls, 88 Lexington 
Ave. 1944. 170 pp. 60c. This handbook represents the time and thought of many 
leaders in the field of education and social welfare and the many thousands of fine 
women who have served as Camp Fire leaders in the thirty-three years of this organi- 
zation’s existence. Part I is planned as a leadership guide while Part II is an excellent 
compilation of activity material for leaders. This handbook gives the philosophy of the 
Camp Fire Girl movement, the breadth of its program, and the way in which a Camp 
Fire guardian can transmit this philosophy and breadth of interest to future leaders of 
America. The handbook is one effective answer to the question every thoughtful, 
socially-concerned adult is asking, “What can we do to combat juvenile delinquency?” 
Many facts and figures have been published that point to the need to combat juvenile 
delinquency but little has been said in print about how we can better utilize the 
agencies already well-established. Whether or not a woman has the time or inclination 
to become a’ volunteer leader, familiarity with the work of the Camp Fire Girls’ Pro- 
gram will be a step toward furthering the kind of effective community co-operation so 


greatly needed. 


HANSON, HALDORE. The Cultural—Co-operation Program. Washington, D. C.: Supt. 
of Documents. 1944. 71 pp. 15¢. Description of the development of the cultural- 


co-operation program from 1938 to 1943. 

HASWELL, E. B. The Mental Ward Becomes a Studio. Cincinnati: Procter and Gamble. 
1944. 24 pp. A report of a year’s experimental class in soap sculpture for patients 
in a mental hospital, proposed and conducted by Ernest B. Haswell, a foremost American 


sculptor. Techniques and problems from the teacher-artist approach. Implications of 


therapeutic value for psychiatrists. 
New York: Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. School Health 


Jealth Bulletin for Teachers. 
16 pp. Free. Four modern health heroes in public 


Bureau, Welfare Division. 1944. 
health. 


HEIMERS, LILI. China. Upper Montclair, New Jersey: State Teachers College. 1944. 


4 pp. Mimeo. 25c. Lists and sources of charts, maps, films, music, songs, games, 


pictures, publications, and recordings relative to a study of China. 
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HEIMERS, LILI. Health Education for All Ages. Upper Montclair, New Jersey: State 
Teachers College. 1944. 36 pp. 75c. A bibliography of visual, education aids in 
health education. 


HEIMERS, LILI. Recreation for All Ages. Upper Montclair, New Jersey: State Teachers 
College. 1944. 96 pp. $1.00. Bibliography of charts, exhibits, field trips, films, 
slides, maps, pictures, posters, publications, recordings, and transcriptions for administra- 
tion and leadership in recreational activities. 


H. Hour. New York: National Broadcasting Co. 1944. 32 pp. The radio task of bringing 
the story of the launching of the Allied invasion of Europe to the American people. 


HOLMAN, EUGENE. Oil-Production and Pillar of Freedom. New York: Standard Oil 
Co., 30 Rockefeller Plaza. 1944. 15 pp. Free. Stresses the importance of petroleum 
in the modern war and progress and the necessity for open competition to encourage 
initiative and creative activity after the war. 


HUNTER, E. C. Education of Teachers. Columbia: Univ. of South Carolina, 106 education- 
al qualifications of teachers in South Carolina. 


Illinois English Bulletin. Urbana: Illinois Association of Teachers of English. 204A Lincoln 
Hall. Monthly. 16 pp. $1.00 per year. Scientific studies and practical aids in the 


English field. 


Indiana Boys and Girls Report Their Cash Expenditures, Income, and Hours of Employment 
While Attending High School. Indianapolis: Dept. of Public Instruction. 1943. Tables 
and graphs with interpretation of major facts revealed. 


Institute of International Education. Institute of International Education. New York: The 
Institute. 2 West 45th St. 1944. 40 pp. A brief description of the manifold aims, 
activities, and achievements of the Institute during the quarter century. 


International Education Assembly. Education for a Free Society. New York: School Execu- 
tive, 470 Fourth Ave. 1944. 32 pp. The convictions of a group from the United 
and Associated Nations concerning the principal characteristics of an educational system 
that will promote the general welfare. 


Into a Second Century with Procter and Gamble. Cincinnati: Procter and Gamble Co. 1944. 
Free. The rise of the Procter-Gamble men, laboratories, and plants as part of the fabric 
of America. 

Into the Air Age. New York: Air-Age Education Research. 100 East 42nd St. 1944. 30 pp. 
Illus. 25c. Physical concepts, social concepts, and educational implications of flight. 


JAMISON, JOHNSON, WATSON. Building for Safe Living. Boston: Heath and Co. 1944. 
148 pp. 60c. An activity-text-workbook for teaching junior high-school students how 
to attain and keep good health and how to avoid and prevent accidents. 


KELLOR, FRANCES, and DOMKE, MARTIN. Arbitration in International Controversy. 
New York: Commission to Study the Organization of Peace. 8 West goth St. 1944. 
101 pp. A monograph discussing the inevitable inundation of international controversies 
after V-Day. Encompasses cancellation of war contracts, disposal of government sur- 
plus property, adjustment of enemy property claims, unfreezing of blocked funds, 
international shipping, air transport, relief, rehabilitation, reconstruction, and monetary 
stabilization. An appraisal of recent international arbitration and its machinery is made. 


LAMOTT, WILLIS. Do You Want A Christian World? New York: Friendship Press. 
1944. 64 pp. 25c. A guide on home and foreign missions today and tomorrow. 


Land Grants. Washington, D. C.: Association of American Railroads. 1944. 20 pp. 
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Discussion of H. R. 4184, which proposes to repeal the requirement for land-grant 


deductions in transportation charges. 


Leningrad - Stalingrad. Washington 6, D. C.: Embassy of the Union of Soviet Social Re- 
publics. 1944. 144 pp. A special supplement-information bulletin, pictorial in nature, 
of the battle of these two cities against the Nazis. An epic story of the heroic, sacrificial 
nature of an unconquerable people—a people who did much to save the world from 
Nazis brutality and tyranny. 

LERRIGO, RUTH, and BUELL, BRADLEY. Social Work and the Joneses. New York: 
Public Affairs Committee, Inc. 30 Rockefeller Plaza. 1944. 30 pp. 0c. Based 
upon factual research publications of the Russell Sage Foundation. Emphasizes the 
need for community-wide planning by all social agencies to provide uniform service, 
prevent overlapping, and to anticipate new needs. 


LINDER, I. H. A Program of High School Counseling. Palo Alto, California: Senior High 
School. 1944. 46 pp. Mimeo. An attempt to emphasize the practical type of general 
counseling within the resources of most high schools and accented by the war. 

LINN, J. W. A Shrine of Labor. Chicago: Lakeside Press. 1944. 12 pp. Illus. A des- 
cription of the R. R. Donnelly and Sons Gothic printing establishment. 


LOADER, L. J. Diagram Patterns for Exercises in Simplified English Grammar. Boston: 
D. C. Heath Co. 1944. Countless diagram patterns that present a graphic picture of 
the logical development of the sentence. 


LOADER, L. J. Simplified English Grammar with Diagrams. Boston: D. C. Heath Co. 
1944. 41 pp. 44c. Essential elements of sentence structure—parts of speech and re- 
lationships of words in a sentence—taught by the direct diagram method. 


The Long Road. New York 16: National Child Labor Committee. 419 Fourth Ave. 1944. 
56 pp. The report gives an historical summary of the major developments and trends 
in child labor legislation during the past forty years and also discusses current conditions 
of child employment which have resulted from the war and future problems and respon- 
sibilities created by these conditions. 


MAI-MAI SZE. China. Cleveland, Ohio: Western Reserve Univ. Press. 1944. 60 pp. 25¢. A 
brief review of China's transition from ancient monarchy to modern republic, the grow- 
ing influence and relationships of the West, pointed toward a democratic foreign policy. 


MANUEL, H. T. Preparation for Guidance. Austin, Texas: ‘Texas Commission on Co- 
ordination in Education. 1944. 11 pp. Free. A mimeographed research bulletin to 
aid schools to work at levels of competence available in lieu of psychologists and 


adequately trained counselors. 


MAY, M. A. Motion Pictures for Postwar Education. Washington, D. C.: American Coun- 
cil on Education. 1944. 23 pp. 20c. The philosophy and objectives toward which 
the Commission will work in studying the needs of schools and planning for the 
production of films as stipulated in the five-year grant by eight major motion-picture 
producing companies. 

Miami Workshop Committee. A Program for Public School Education in Ohio. Columbus: 
Miami Univ. 1944. 83 pp. Report presented for consideration and discussion by both 
school and day groups on topics of objectives, citizenship, health, vocational and con- 
sumer education, guidance, reorganization, finance, and public relations. 


MILLAY, EDNA ST. VINCENT. Poem and Prayer for an Invading Army. New York: 
National Broadcasting Company. 1944. 10 pp. Free. Read by Ronald Colman on 
D-Day over the NBC network. 
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MONTGOMERY, E. W. + The Phoenix. Phoenix, Arizona: Phoenix High School. 1944. 
28 pp. A faculty publication to acquaint the entire staff with outstanding projects of 
the schools of Phoenix, to serve as a clearing house for new ideas, and to foster exchange 
of ideas with other schools. 


MULLEN, F. E. Free Radio, An American Institution. New York: National Broadcasting 
Co. 1944. 12 pp. An address to the DAR setting forth radio as one of the freedoms 
and as an instrument of democracy. 


Museum of Modern Art. Circulating Exhibitions. New York: The Museum, 11 West 
53rd St. 1943-1944. 20 pp. Illus. Free. A list of smaller and less expensive shows 
available to schools, libraries, camps, hospitals, factories, USO centers, and community 
organizations. Also portfolios of color reproductions and photographs. Assembled by 
the museum's educational program. 


National Music Camp. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan. Folder announcing the 
eighteenth season of the 1945 music camp at Interlochen, sound-color 16 mm. film of 
camp activities, admission information, and catalog. 


National Go-to-School Drive. Washington, D. C.: Children’s Bureau, U. $. Department of 
Labor. 1944. 19 pp. 5c. A handbook addressed to parents, teachers, students, and 
all citizens to aid them in efforts to keep youth in school, either full time or in a school- 
and-work program. 


New York Times. A Seven Year News Graph. New York: New York Times, School and 
College Service. 1944. 20 pp. A day by day summary of world-wide news between 
January 1, 1438, and September 1, 1944, with interesting sidelights of each year. 


OSMENA, HON. SERGIO. Dewey's Naval Victory and the American Pioneers in the Philip- 
pines. Washington, D. C.: Supt. of Documents. 1944. Reprint from Congressional Record 
of April 13, 1944, of address delivered before the Naval Academy Women’s Club at 
Annapolis, Maryland. Tribute to Americans who have distinguished themselves in the 
service of the Filipino people. 


Our Schools Fight for Liberty. Pasadena, California: Pasadena City Schools. J. A. Sexson, 
Supt. 1944. 122 pp. Seventy-five pages of pictures showing Pasadena schools in action, 
keyed to the present and geared to the future. A comprehensive report for 1942 - 1943, 
of enrollment, attendance, and finances in tabulated and graphic forms. A fine example 
of interpretation of the schools to the public. 


Patterns for Enriching High School Guidance Programs. Indianapolis: Department of Public 
Instruction. 1943. 115 pp. A study of the twenty-two major problems inherent in 
consideration of a high-school guidance program and deliberation upon them by a 
special advisory committee. 


aul Bunyan's Quiz. Washington, D. C.: American Forest Products Industries, Inc. 1319 
Eighteenth St., N. W. 1944. One free. Questions and answers that aid understanding 
of one of the most intricate forms of agriculture and its fellow industries. 


Planning the Instructional Program for the Future. Seattle, Wash.: Univ. of Wash., North- 
west Society for Supervision and Curriculum Development. 1943. 38 pp. Mimeo. A 
report of Idaho, Montana, Oregon, and Washington fall work-type conferences in affili- 
ation with the Department of Curriculum and Supervision of the National Education 
Association. 

Premise with a Promise. New York: National Broadcasting Co. 1944. 22 pp. Illus. The 

rise of the University of the Air broadcasts, a description’ of its present curriculum, sug- 

gestions for utilization of courses, and plans for its future. 
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Proceedings of the Tenth Institute on Psychotherapy for the Exceptional Child. Langhorne, 
Pennsylvania: Child Research Clinic of the Woods Schools. 1943. 62. pp. Construc- 
tive thinking by leader in psychiatry and education on the problems of the exceptional 
child, his school, and his parents. 


Publications of the American Council, Institute of Pacific Relations. 1 East 54th St. New 
York. 1944. May be subscribed to in series. Popular pamphlets-25c. Pamphlet 
texts - goc. Far Eastern Survey -25c. The Pacific area, geographical and political, in 
readable form. 

Keesing, Marie M. Pacific Islands in War and Peace. 1944. 64 pp. 25¢. Illustrated 
with photographs and geographic, political, and ethnic maps. The author has traveled 
and studied widely with her husband, Dr. Felix M. Keesing, professor of anthropology at 
Stanford University. The impact of war and the natives’ reaction. 

Porter, Catherine. . Filipinos and Their Country. 1944. 64 pp. 25c. The Burtons 
of Greenvale, U. S. A., visit the Philippines and learn to know its people, its resources, 
its problems. Contains a revealing section on “sugar psychology.” Touches the problems 
of approaching independence. 

Scott, F. R. Co-operation for What? 1944. 64 pp. Illus. 25¢. A Canadian pro- 
fessor's perspective on the problem of British - American relations and their effect on 
postwar planning. 

Publications of the Association of American Railroads, Transportation Building, Washington, 

D. C. 
Railroads of Tomorrow. 1944. Predictions for the railroad as a foundation of American 
transportation and business in view of the technological advance. 
Railroads at Work. 1944. 67 pp. A picture book of the American railroads in action from 
the day of the Iron Horse to the present. Most attractive format. 
Today’s Railroad Taxes. Quota.ions from the press regarding the effect of unwisely levied 
railroad taxes. 


Publications of the British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 
Britain. 1944. 84 pp. 10c or $1.00 a year. Short articles on timely topics. 
Britain and the Common Pool. 1944. 23 pp. One story of a partnership built up 
among men of different nations through Lend-Lease. 
The British Commonwealth and Empire. 1944. 30 pp. Illus. A brief description of 
the separate British commonwealths and the Colonial Empire. 
The British Commonwealth of Nations. Forms of government of the states. 
Britain’s Industrial Cities. 31 pp. Illus. Descriptive and statistical material on the 
great industrial cities of the British Isies. 
Calendar. 1945. An illusatrated calendar recalling the tide of battle in World War II. 
Development of Self-Government in British India. Chart showing development from 
1826 to 1942. 
Fifty Facts About Social Services in Britain. A half century of progress in public wel- 
fare. 
The Future of Education in England and Wales. 12 pp. Explanation of the provisions 
of Britain's new Educational Statute and four government reports on educational matters. 
India’s Right to Freedom. Leaflet interpreting the Cripps Proposals. 
Introducing West Africa. 1944. 87 pp. Free. A readable and interesting account of 
West Africa and its people. Its topical arrangements and its attractive pictures will be 
appealing to high-school pupils. This Service also has many attractive pamphlets on 
the countries of her Empire. These include: Fifty Facts About the Middle East, Fifty 
Facts About India, and Britain Versus Japan. 
Patriotism is Not Enough. A speech by Lord Halifax before the Academy of Political 
Science in November, 1943. 























1. PHYSICAL FITNESS 
(For Junior and Senior High School 
level Physical Training classes.) Wall 
chart plus “Am | Physically Fit?” stu- 
dent folders, including posture empha- 
sis, and individual check sheets. 


2. DENTAL HEALTH 
(For both El y ond S$ d, y 
levels.) 5-Way Plan for Grades 1 to 6 
(including colored Certificates and 
Tooth Model. Wall chart for high school 
groups. 





3. PERSONAL GROOMING 
(For High School and College level. 
Suitable for Health, Hygiene, Home 
Economics, Commercial subjects, Voca- 
tional Guidance.) Colored wall charts, 
student leaflets and grooming guides. 


Strengthen your health-on-the-home-front 
programs with these effective teaching helps! 


FREE Material to assist your 
teachers in 3 phases of Physical Fitness. 
Send in coupon today. 

ITH PHYSICAL FITNESS such a vital modern 

W rect we are happy to contribute our special 

teaching aids to help you place increasing emphasis 
on establishing good health practices. 

See the description of sets of material given above. 

Select the ones suitable for your particular grade 


levels. Then let us show you how much they can help. 
Order material with your various groups in mind. 
(See especially the classes where the Personal 


Grooming helps are useful.) 


Fill out the coupon below and mail today. Your 
request will be given prompt attention so that you 


can have this material used to the best advantage 
with this year’s groups. 








nt B-25, 
Bristol-Myers Co., Departme 
45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y 


Please send me the following FREE material: 
HEALTH i ; 
jane level —"“Ipana’s 5-Way Plan” including 


a Hygiene Checkup 
“Why Do Teeth Ache? Chart, — 
Records, Dental Certificates, cardboard Tooth — 


teacher's outline ........-.-. Bie 
Sccmntote level—Colored Wall Chart........---- Oo 


Name...........- 


School Street Address 


oe 





PERSONAL GROOMING ~ Secondary Level— 
Colored wall charts on persp rage | 
for the Job, teacher's folder, student lea! 7 


Good Grooming Guides 

LES AND EXERCISE - 
pa is Vital, but” wall chart. and “AmI we 
cally Fit?” student folders 





Enrollment: Girls... 





Grades..... uuu No. of Classes..... 


When writing advertisers, please mention THe BULLETIN. 














Publications of the Chinese News Service. 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York. 





Publications of the Commission to Study the Organization of Peace. 





Publications of the Co-ordinator of Inter-American Affairs. 
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A Picture of Britain. 1944. 46 pp. Illus. Factual description of England, Scotland, 
and Wales. 

Report on the Flying Bomb, 1944. 18 pp. The development of the robot bomb from 
its inception to the end of August. Factual but fascinating. 

Winning the Peace. 1944. 11 pp. Extracts from speeches by members of the British 


government. 


Catalog of Literature and Services Available. Lists news releases, information service, 
reference library, periodicals, pamphlets, books, visual material, speakers’ bureau, and 
radio department. 

China. Leaflet on six years of resistance against Japan. 

China After Five Years of War. Government, military affairs, economic efforts, admin- 
istration, education, and society are the subdivisions of the table of contents. 

China at War. $1.50 per year. A magazine about China through Western Eyes. 
China Handbook. 1943. Includes flags, maps, etc. 

Chinese National Anthem. Music and words with English translation. 

Map of Pacific War Zone. 

Sun Yat-sen. The International Development of China. With sixteen maps in the text 
and a folding map at the end. 

Sun Yat-sen. San Min Chu 1. The three principals of the people in a series of lectures. 


Timely Topics. A series of leaflets on movements, people, and ideas. 





8 West goth St. J. T. 





Shotwell, Chairman. 
A Design for a Charter of General International Organization. Envisaged in the Moscow 
Declaration and the Senate Resolution. 

Eichelberger, C. M. Time Has Come for Action. 1944. 32 pp. 10c Straight-forward 
proposals of universal organization, international air police force, joint use of strategic 
bases as world police stations. 

Eleven Fundamentals for the Organization of Peace in Pictures. 1944. 25¢. 25 or 
more copies, 10 per cent discount. The pictures deal with the need of establishing the 
general international organization now—with prevention of aggression, with justice, 
control of armaments, economic and social welfare—human rights, and colonial trustee- 
ship. A popular attractive booklet and an excellent visual aid pamphlet. Useful for 
displays and exhibits and as a basis of discussion in schools and clubs. 

Hewes, Amy. Labor's Aims in War and Peace. 1944. 24 pp. 10c. A Labor's stake in 
the organization of peace. 

International Safeguard of Human Rights. 1944. 24 pp. Fourth report deals with the 
continuing organization of the United Nations in relation to the problems of security 
against war and of social, economic welfare. 

The Peace We Want. 1944. 20 pp. toc. A community activity and discussion guide. 
The United States and Postwar International Organization. 1944. 17 pp. Series of state- 
ments on American foreign policy by national organizations to accompany The Peace We 
Want. 

Winslow, C.-E. A. International Organization for Health. 1944. 32 pp. 10c. An 
outline by a doctor of medicine of the aims, functions, and framework of the proposed 
organization for international health. 









Washington, D. C. 1944. Be- 
cause of great demand on limited supply, the last six titles listed below are now available 
from the Government Printing Office at 10c per copy with a discount of 25 per cent 
on orders of 100 or more. 



























for grade 8, 9, or 10 


| 
dt copen 


AN ARITHMETIC 
REFRESHER 


A specialized refresher, for grades 8, 9, or 
10, which begins at an elementary level 
in basic arithmetic. It deals first with addi- 
tion, subtraction, multiplication, and divi- 
sion of whole numbers, and continues 
with common and decimal fractions. 
Fractions of quantities and percentages 
round out its scope. 


As bright, logical, concise, and practical 
as Hooper’s A MATHEMATICS REFRESHER 
for grade 11 or 12. 


for senior high school 
Douglass and Kinney 


SENIOR 
MATHEMATICS 


A highly practical text, covering the arith- 
metic, algebra, geometry, and trigonome- 
try that has been found essential for the 


average citizen. 
By the authors of the well-known series 
for grades 7, 8, and 9: 


MATHEMATICS FOR TODAY, Books 1 & 2 
EVERYDAY MATHEMATICS 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
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Cuba, Island Neighbor. 20 pp. Free. Graphically illustrated summary of Cuba’s history 


industry, resources, population, and commerce. 
Summary of Activities. 25 pp. Describes activities of the Co-ordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs in the Western Hemisphere in co-operation with both governmental 
and non-governmental agencies in the areas of art, press, radio, education, basic economy, 
health, food supply, rehabilitation, and special operations. 
Dominican Republic. 9 pp. An interesting story of the Republic. 
Ecuador. 11 pp. A fascinating story. 
Haiti. 8 pp. Another interesting country. 
Paraguay. 8 pp. An interesting picture. 
Peru. 9 pp. Another story to enjoy. 

Publications of the Department of Public Instruction. Lansing, Michigan. 
Democracy in Action. 1941. 38 pp. Descriptions and recommendations covering stu- 
dent participation in Michigan secondary schools. 
Education for Home and Family Living. 1944. 25 pp. The report of a committee on 
adult education and its effect upon a child's attitudes, habits, and patterns of relation- 


ships. 
The Michigan Experimental Program in Adult Education. 
administration and supervision of the experimental program now in progress. 
Michigan’s Sytem of Public Education. 


at all levels. 
Organizing a Community Council. 1944. 22 pp. General aspects and adaptations in com- 


Information regarding 


An administrative manual for public schools 


munity organization. 

Planning the Teachers Institutes. 1944. 19 pp. A guide to administrators and teachers 
for furthering in-service training. 

A State Program for Visiting Teachers. 1944. 
teacher program. 


Procedures of establishing a visiting- 


Publications of the Educational Policies Commission. 1201 Sixteenth St. N. W., Washington 


6, D.C. 

Education for All American Youth Is All America’s Business. 1944. 6 pp. 
Thumbnail sketch of the main proposals in the report, Education for All American 
Youth, for the general public. 
Education and the People’s Peace. 1944. 59 pp. 10c. Two addresses presented before 
regional conferences of the American Association of School Administrators. 

Education and the People’s Peace. 1944. 28 pp. toc. Adapted from Let's Look 
At Education and the People’s Peace with drawings by Bob Stailey in Thurber style. 
Prepared under National Education Association War and Peace Fund. 
A Program for the Education of Returning Veterans. 1944. 40 pp. 10¢. 
program for meeting the challenge of the “G. I. Bill of Rights.” 


Free. 


A suggested 


Publications of the Hall, McCreary Co., 434 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois. The 
following list of publications is open, easy-to-read engraving, clearly printed on heavy 
durable ledger paper, securely bound with complete data as to title, composer, arranger, 
and setting on each composition. 

Away For Rio. No, 1102. 11 pp. 1§€¢. 

Cindy. No. 1098. 4 pp. 200. 

Crawdad Song. No. 2075. 8 pp. 16c. 

Dixie. No. 1099. 6 pp. 16c. 

The Gay Caballero No. 1107. 6 pp. 16c. 

Give Ear Unto My Prayer No. 1613. 5 pp. 16c. 

Go Down Moses No. 7009. 4 pp. 16c. 

In Excelsis Deo No. 2526. 6 pp. 16c. 











Three Outstanding Professional Boohs— 

Soldier to Civilian, $2.50 

Problems of Readjustment 

By George K. Pratt, M. D. 
The Student Council, $2.50 
By Harry C. McKown 
Demonstrations and Laboratory Experiences in the 
Science of Aeronautics $2.00 
By Civil Aeronautics Administration 
McGRAW—HILL BOOK CO., INC. 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 











AIR AND SEA NAVIGATION EQUIPMENT 


X-C (Cross Country) Computer 
E6B Dalton D.R. none adnan 
Mark VII Dalton Computer... 
Mark VIII Dalton Comp 
D-4 Time-Distance Compu 
The Lyon Computer (p astic) 
Mark 3A Navigational Plotting Board 
American Airlines Computer 
Weems Mark II Aircraft Plotter 
641 Navy Aircraft Plotter 
Simplified Flight Calculator 
PG-900 Graph and Proportion Computer. 
Air Navigation by Weems 
Link Bubble Sextant Averaging 
Hyatt’s Celestial Coordinator 
Elementary Physics as Applied to Aviation.... 
Cox & Stevens Computer 
Navy Aircraft Protractor P-700 
COMPUTERS AND PLOTTERS OF ALL MAKES 
CLASS ROOM MODELS OF NAVIGATIONAL TRAINING AIDS FOR HIGH 
SCHOOL OR COLLEGE COURSE IN PILOTING AND DEAD RECKONING 


E6B Computer; Mark VII Computer; Dummy Drift Meter; Mark I] Plotter; Dummy Instrument 
Panels; Asperiodic Compass; Pressure Correction Demonstrator; Enlarged Aircraft Plotting 
Sheet; Vernier Scale Demonstrator; Star Altitude Curves Demonstrator; Airspeed Calibration 
Card; Time Distance Computer D-4; Compass Correction Card; Mark 3A Plotting Board and 
Mark 8 Computer. 

PRICES FOR CLASS ROOM MODELS FURNISHED UPON REQUEST. 


CARROW NAVIGATION SERVICE 


2510A OAKDALE AVE. HOUSTON 4, TEXAS 























SEA SYSTEM OF 
a, NAVIGATION 
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Joshua Fit the Battle of Jericho. No. 1609. 12 pp. 18c. 
Last Night the Nightingale No. 7005. 8 pp. 20¢. 
Listen to the Mockingbird. No. 7007. 12 pp. 20¢. 

The Lone Prairie. No. 1100. 8 pp. 16c. 

Massa’s in the Cold, Cold Ground No. 7008. 8pp. 16c. 
Night Herding Song No. 1105. 6 pp. 16c. 

Nobody Knows the Trouble I've Seen No. 7011. 6 pp. 16c. 
Nursery Tune with Variations No. 7014. 12 pp. 20¢. 
Oh, Mary, Doncha Weep No. 7012. 12 pp. 20¢. 

Ours is the World No. 1106. 5 pp. 16. 

Poor Wayfaring Stranger No. 2528. 12 pp. 20¢. 

Puer Natus in Bethlehem No. 1611. 6 pp. 16c. 

Ring Out, Wild Bells No. 5511. 10 pp. 18c. 

Rock-a-Bye Baby No. 7002. 8 pp. 20¢. 

Row, Row, Row Your Boat No. 7003. 5 pp. 16c. 
Shenandoah No. 1101. 4 pp. 12¢. 

Shert'nin’ Bread No. 2076. 12 pp. 20¢. 

Some Foks No. 7006. 8 pp. 20¢. 

Stars of the Summer Night No. 7004. 5 pp. 16c. 

Then I'll Be With You No. 7001. 8 pp. 20¢. 

Three Blind Mice No. 7013. 4 pp. 16c. 

Treasure This Day No. 2527. 4 pp. 15¢. 

We Adore Thee No. 2529. 2 pp. 12¢. 

Welcome Happy Morning No. 1607. 12 pp. 200. 

When Johnny Comes Marching Home No. 7010. 8 pp. 16c. 
Within a Lowly Stable No. 2530. 5 pp. 16c. 


Publications of the National Education Association. 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 





6, D. C. 

Education—a Mighty Force! 1944. 16 pp. The theme is that development of human 
resources makes a nation truly great. 

Proposals for Public Education in Postwar America. Research Bulletin. 1944. 78 pp. 
The Social Studies Look Beyond the War. National Council for the Social Studies. 1944. 
40 pp. roc. A statement of postwar policy. 

Teacher Tenure. Department of Classroom Teachers and Research Division. 1944. 23 
pp. 15c. The first of a series of discussion pamphlets to aid in the strengthening of 
local groups. 


The Back Cover 


The three creeds reprinted on the back cover of this 
publication have been developed co-operatively by the 
parents, teachers, and students of the Classical High 
School of Springfield, Massachusetts, of which Wil- 
liam C. Hill is principal. Each one is a short creed, 
stating in terms of beliefs, what is expected of each for 
the betterment of both school and community. 









































ATTENTION SCHOOLS 


Enroll now in the National Association of 
Student Councils 





The National Association of Student Councils 
of the 


National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


"Fite Studien’: Council G8 


Name of School 


Address for Student Life* - 


Street City or Town Zone State 
Name of Sponsor of Student Council 


Address for Student Life* TAS PARC TAN The ORS 
Street City or Town Zone State 

Annual rates of membership are based on size of school enroll- 
ment. Fee includes enrollment of the Student Council of the school 
and the faculty Sponsor of the Student Council. The faculty Sponsor 
and the Student Council will each receive a monthly copy of Student 
Life during the membership year. 


L (large)—1,000 or larger... wallagit $5.00 

M (medium )—300 or less than 1,000 skechagtien! SAI 

S (small)—Less than 3000000 5.00 
Enroll now and membership will be paid up until June 30, 1946. 
School Enrollment this year... 
Membership fee enclosed... 


*Monthly copies of Student Life will be sent the Student Council 
of the school and the faculty Sponsor of Student Council, as listed above, 
until June 30, 1946. ENROLL Now. 
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PAPER 


HELPS FINISH THE JOB 


@ We need books in these times... to encourage free discus- 
sion, provide information and offer entertainment. Hence, the 
paper on which books are printed is an essential material. 


© Don’t take paper for granted. Waste paper used to be as 
common as air or grass. Today it must be conserved as a 
raw material for the manufacture of new paper and paper- 
board. Once we burned old paper. Today every scrap of 
your waste paper is urgently needed. 


@ Paper packages medical and food supplies for liberated 
peoples, for armies of occupation and for the fighting forces 
everywhere. Every article going overseas . . . each tiny sur- 
gical needle and instrument part . . . every tank or plane... 
is made, wrapped or tagged with paper. Your waste paper 
ic a basic raw material for war paper. 


®@ Wastebasket scraps, brown corrugated cartons, brown 
wrappings or bags, old newspapers and magazines . . . all 
should be saved, sorted, collected and put to 

weve = work again. That is the least we can do to 
Mirmecie carry on the job of making the world a 


> happier place for us to live in. 
we U. S. VICTORY WASTE PAPER CAMPAIGN 


SAVE SOME 
Temas (118.1 ere 
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